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KNIGILEERRANT 


A NOVEL. 


By EDNA LYALL, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ DONOVAN, 


12mo, cloth. Price,5 $1.50. 





‘WE TWO,’ 


‘WON BY WAITING.’ 


Uniform with the author’s previous books 


NOW READY. 


DAWN 


A NOVEL. 


By H. RIDER HAGGA\*3 


AUTHOR OF ‘SHE,’ ‘THE WITCH'S 


HEAD, ETC. “yp 


wv 


& 
In two volumes, 12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. In one volume, half bound, ‘. “a, 
& 





D. Appleton & Co., Publishers 


, 3 and 5 BOND STREET, 


5 THREE IS A CROWD 
is a Saying which applies to 
the case of tourists 
well as to that of lovers, 


Mrs. Dodd does not allow her reader to feel the least bit 


| 
| 
| 
} 


almost as | 
but | 


out of place while she takes her way witth her husband | 


along the pleasant roads and past the scented hedgerows 
of England on a happy pilgrimage to some of the cathedral 
towns of that merry land. Mrs. Dodd holds a bewitching 
pen, and she wiles the miles away most swiftly and plea- 
santly. Many a fireside journey will be made during the 
chilly days of April, under her guidance, and when sum- 
mer is here more than one work-bound toiler will rest and 


refresh himself over these simple records of a delightful | 
‘ outing,’ feeling as he reads almost as if he were on the | 


tame pleasant journey himself,” says the Chicago Tribune | 


of ‘Cathedral Days.’ By Anna Bowman Dodd. 
$2.00. RROERTS BROS., Publishers. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Correspondence solicited and advice given relative to 
investments in real estate in this charming country with 
its delightful climate. Property constantly advancing in 
value owing to rapid settlement by well-to-do people 
from the older States. Loans secured on mortgages 
bearing 10 per cent. interest, Land records searched 
and abstracts of title furnished. Collections made. Ad- 
dress CHARLES W. ELDRIDGE, Attorney at Law, P. O. Box 
1705, Los Angeles, California. 


RARE BOOK CATALOGUE 


Just issued. 


AUTOGRAPH CATALOGUE 
Nearly ready. 
Either sent on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 
WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


Price 














NEW YORK. 

‘The author's style is as 
clear-cut as an intaglio, and 
the story is wortha whole wil- 
derness of that fiction which 
analyzes and dissects and con- 


verts life into a vast clinic”—says the Phila. 
Record of the new novel by the author of ‘ The 
Story of Margaret Kent’ (published by Ticknor 


& Co.), 
SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
SAPHO. 


Illustrated edition, In the same style as‘ 
Alpes.’ 





Tartarin sur les 


Pri ts $7.00. 


John Delay, French Bookseller, 


23 UNION SQUARE 








“ It has the fascination of a novel, with the value of a 
grammar ; is concise, complete, clear, and methodical 
withai the best work of the hind extant.” - 
(Pa ) Reporter. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German Edition for self instruction, in 12 
numbers (with ey), at 10 cents each; echool edition 
(without keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For sale by all book- 
se Sent, tpaid, on recetpt of priee, by Prof. A. 
Knofiach, 140 Sassay St., New York, Prospectus free. 


Washington 





at 


PRICE to CENTS 


JUST ISSUED 
PRACTICAL LESSONS 
IN NURSING. 
NURSING 


1—THE AND CARE 
of the Nervous and the Insane. By CHAS. K 
MILLS, M.D.) I2mo, extra cloth, $1.00 


In no class of cases tx it more important for 4 nurs 
care-taker, or companion, to have good principles of a 
tion and clear notions of practice, than among patients 
suffering from nervous or mental affections. Many of 
these unfortunates require prolonged and elaborate treat 
ment, much of which necessarily must be carriest owt i 
the absence of the physteian. This, together with infor 
mation as to the care of such patients, aleo as to the war 
of massage, electricity, bathing, ete , by nurses, this book 
endeavors to give 


IN PRESS. 
JOHN M. KRATING, M.D 
Tl—MATERNITY; INFANCY) 
CHILDHOOD 
E. T. BRUEN, MD 
sad, OUTLINES FOR THE 
MANAGEMENT OF DIET 


J.C. WILSON, MD 
lvV.— FEVER NURSING. 
TWO VALUABLE WORKS. 
MRS. JAMES BROWN POTTER'S 


MY RECITATIONS. 


BY CORA URQUHART POTTER 


lI2mo, extra cloth, $1.00; cloth, gilt edges, $1.2). 
Cne of the most famous women in America at present 
is Mrs. James Rrown Potter, and her boek, ‘My Recita 


tions,’ ts one of the best selling books of the season, not 
only because its author's name ‘s a household worl tn our 
midst, but also because she is known to be the best of 
American lady elocuttonists, and a collection of pteces 
which have ootained her approval must be a + aluable: ne 
to all readers, either amateur or professional 

“Mrs. Potter's Rec itations have a world wide reputa 
tion, and in compliance with numerous requesta for co 
pies of her selections, she has gathered and published 
them under one cover. A handsome phototype of the 
fair elocutionist makes a fitting frontispiece.”’— Balti 
more Imerican 


Half-Hours with the Best Ame- 
rican Authors. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY CHARLES MORRIS. 
Complete tn four crown octavo volumes of about 
500 pages each. 
Cloth, gilt top, 6.0; half morocco, $10.00 
ters calf, 213.00, 


; three-quar 


Also an Edition de Luxe, iMmited to 10 copies. Ele 
gantly printed on laid paper. Octavo size, untrimmed 
edges. 4 vols. Half clotn, with extra titles for rebinding 


“It is a work over which every book-lover must rejoice. 
Gems have been gathered from every department of lite 
rature, and have been edited with a taste and refinement 


fitting their own high character.”’-Chautauguan, 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or willbe sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


*“CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
‘ guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
Catalogues on applivation. ey Periodicals. 

CaRL _ SCHOENHOF, Impx Tremont 8t., , Boston. 


\As SH & PIE RCE, 8 NA SSA a 

i Lm ~Booksell ers. Local History, Genealogy, 
First American Editions, Old and Scarce Books in all ag- 
partments. Catalogues sent on application. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. Scale of 
(No deviation. I 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
chotce of page, $27. pie 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with) — 
choice of position, $80, - 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or|—__19 
other preferred position, when specified ; where 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or- im 
der of size, the iargest at the top. ——15 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION|~— 
fonts,and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 percent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 











*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; 
and H. F. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 


, 





Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Suspereteny so for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
4E5ON GRAMMAR SCHOOL —A 
ir address School for = 4 $500 per vear. 








For of Circular WILson, A.M. 
eye yd oF Coe Bote me yy — and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 


THE NOR WOOD TV'S STITUTE. —A 
Select Boarding and Day School for young ladies 


and little girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL, Principals. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
[ TNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.—Law 
School. Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 


1887. 
Address HENRY D. HaRLAy, Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto: 


IOSTON UNIT "ERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 





EpmuwnD H. Bensett, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos’ 
NSTITUTE "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, hitecture, etc. JamEs P. 
Munrok, Sec’y. FRANcIs A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Poshnsioey oe and for Harvard College with- 
out Greek. Private Sc ALBERT HALE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YWAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (59th Year). 
—Pre tion for the Mass. Institute of Technol 
is aspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute Fa 
ty. The location is the most attractive in Feet 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larc 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. "4 BBO z 2 
mits not more than four boys into his famil tion, 
— | me college or educate privately. Sapesete tul — 
best of care in all respects. Charmi 
tion, with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBoT, Ph. A -< 
prietor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
CIENTIFIC PREPARATORY 
School. A home school for boys. Preparation for 
Harvard and Mass. Inst. Technology. wy ee 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, S. B. (M. I. T.). 
HUSETTS, Quin: 


DAl ‘MS ACADEM Y. — PREPARA- 


school for boys. School year 
isth September, 1886. 
‘or all information ad 

















WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE. ve PRE- 
paratory School for ve. 45th P 

on application. GEORGE F. pal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewate' 

OWARD COLLEGIA TE INSTTI- 
tute. Full Sryggeete = shorter college course. 


Ph.D., Principal, 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston’ University, and 
Newnham College, Cambri England. 











New JERSEY, Lawrencev 
AWRENCEVILLE "SCHOOL. —JOHN 
Cc. Green ey It is desirable that applica- 
tions should be made from 3 to 6 months in advance of 
date of entrance. For oa containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, — 
REV. AMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


NEw JERSEY, Princeton. 2 . 
VELYN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
Women. A full Princeton College course. Lectures 

and: examinations by the Princeton Professors. Nothing 
of co-education. All the comforts and care of a refinea 
home, in which French and German will be spoken. A 
Preparatory Department included. Special courses for 
those who prefer them. Music, drawin ae and 
other branches of art under the best } ork mas- 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES : 
President, Rev. W. H. come D.D., LL.D 
Kev. E. R. Cravey, D.D., TY. N. McCarrer, LL.D., Trus- 
tees of Princeton aa 
Rev. F. L. Pation, D.D., LL.D., Rev. e. W. Hopae, D.D.. 
Professors in the T Theological | Seminar 
Rev. J. O. Murray, D.D., Dean of ‘ihe College Facul- 


%. a. vouns, Ph.D., W. A. PacKaRD, Ph.D., A. MaR- 
QUAND, Ph. .” Professors in Princeton College. 
Hon.’ A. V.’ VAN FLEET, Vice-Chancellor of New Jer- 





PARK 

President of the Institution, Rev. J. H, McILVAInE, D.D., 
former Professor of Belles-Lettres in Princeton College. 

Principals, ELIZABETH D. McILVAINE, ALICE M. McIL- 
VAINE. 

The fall term will open Sept. 28, 1887. Examinations 
for admission, June 23-24, Sept. 26-27. Application should 
be made if possible before the June examinations. - 
pectus, with full particulars, sent on application to 

J. H. McILVAINE, 
Princeton, N J. 





New YorK, Saratoga S) 
TERN’S SUM: VER SCHOOL OF LAN- 
guages. with THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF Me- 
THOoDS.—Five weeks, from July 11 to A it 12, 1887, 
under the personal supervision of Pror. 8S. M. STERN, Di 
rector of Stern's School of Languages, New York City. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, La1IN, and GREEK. 
Tuition and Boardlow. Reduced R. R. fares from New 
York, New England, and the West. 
Send postal eard for 36- e circular, addressing 
WALTER S. PARKER, Reading, Mene., or 
Cuas. F. Kine, Boston Highlands, Mass. 





New York, New Hartf 


A RS. COLLIER'S SCHOOL. Yor ‘YOUNG 
girls from six to sixteen. Open the entire year. 





NEw York, | Suspension Brit 
D vesux COLLECE.—A Military 


Boarding —— for Bo 
LFRED Ht. MUNRO, A.M., President. 





NEw YorRK, Syracuse. 
RS. CHARLOTTE MAY WILRIN- 
son’s Home School for Girls.—$1,000 Treat 
No extras. Onl fon ~— Beautiful ona salthfui 
situation on the e Syracuse. School 
ns Sows, 04 14, 1887. Refers to Hon. Abram 8S. "ewe, 
Curtis, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, —_, Andrew _D. Wbite, lanin 
Hag Alcott, James B. Angell, LL.D., Hon. George V 
throp. 





New York, U 
RS. PIA TT's S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21st, 1887. Applications should be made early. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn M. 
RYN MAWR COLLE GE. —A COLLEGE 
saute and underetnctats sores wntaaet, Seer 
Fatin — 9 yy nglish, French, Old French. Ttalian’ 
rman, including Gothic and Old High Ger. 
og n. History, Po Political Science, Physics Chemistry, Bi- 
ing Bo’ tany, and lectures on Y Phi 
Gymnasium, ee ne Dr. Sargent’s a tus co 
alue $450)in Greek, lish, Gate, 
History, an ology. 
For Program, address as above. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
4 > ! French, and German Boarding School 
for Yo 


——_ prepared for College. 
sa grounds mor advantages for outdoor exercise. 
dditional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
oun summer. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’'S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 


JAMAICA, ry Schooi, Sta. Cruz Mts. 
HE RE W. D. PEARMAN, M.A. 
‘Cambridge repares for Business and Universi- 
ties. In the Cambridge University Local Exams., 1884, 
a Potsdam boy stood 2d in Greek and 10th in Latin, of 
all England. For Terms apply as above. 


Teachers. 
GOOD CHANCE FOR A DELICATE 


boy. A gentleman (graduate of Harvard), who is 
educating nis own children on a farm, would like a boy 
from eight to twelve years old to /?. with them. 
mouth, ¥. pomronces. Address G. L. S., Box 1347, Ports- 
mou 


HAR VARD GRADUATE (85), PRI- 
vate tutor for the past Hee Ra by} desires ep e- 
ment after July 1. Address A. B. Waltham, Mass 


N EPISCOPAL CLERG YMAN WILL 
receive a limited number of boys, whose parents 
may wish to travel, into his home for the summer. Also 
college men receivea who wish special tutoring for the 
summer pee Address W. L. R., P. O. Box 70, Lex- 
ington, Mass. 
NE XYPERIENCED TEACHER OF 
French and German (French acquired in Paris, 
German in Hanover) desires 6n engagement for the next 
school year. Position in a High School or Female College 
in one of the Middle States ferred. Address ‘* ADVER- 
TISER,”’ P. O. East Liberty, 


(CHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


ISS A. C. MORGAN, PRINCIPAL OF 
Young Ladies’ School in Portsmouth, N. H., an- 
nounces her seventh vacation trip to Europe. 


School Agenctes. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Agency, Syracuse, N. Y.,may be depended on to 
furnish Suitable hers, and fo inform no others. 
RIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass.—College, h and pri- 
vate school work. J. Ransom BRIDGE, Manager. 
ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Times Buiting. A Re = age superinten- 
dents, e teachers, —— ns 4 Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern States A ms ¥ year. 


CHOOL AGENC Y.— Oldest and best sn 
in the United States. Estab’d 1855. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., New York. 


li BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
a Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 
ers. Circ 

E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. — 
[JNION TEACHERS AGENCY, 16 


Astor Place, New York City. W. D. uae. Secre. 
tary. & Send for a and list of places filled. 



























































TENTH SEASON. v. The most 

enjoyable and economical ex- 

cursions ever planned. More 

vuramnes hay the money than 
n Any Tour yet _- u Travel and Hotels first 





Fe ip cary OF OF i "send fe y -% New 
teamship, nD 3 
“ URJEE. (Boston. 
Or a tour round the world! Five 
F OR times abroad! As companion, 


reliable geslemas. Address 
re le gen 4 
E U. R OP E! care of Nation, New Yor« City. 
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The Sauveur Summer College 
of Languages. 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlington, Vt., to 
Oswego, N. Y.). 


Twelfth Session, July 11 to August 19. 


Faculty, twenty-two teachers. Attendance last year, 460 
students. Tuition, $20. 


The Twelfth Session of the Summer College will be open 
at the State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y., on July 11. 
The circular and programme will be ready on April 10. 
It may be had at F. W. Christern, New York, or Carl 
Schoenhof, Boston, and will be sent to applicants by 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 3800 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLD MEDAL, one 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass. 
MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Wholly unlike Artificial Systems—Cure of Mind 
Wandering. Any book learnedinonereading. Great 
inducements to Correspondence Classes. Prospectus, 
with opinions in full of Mr. Richarp A. Proctor, 
Hons. W. W. Astor, Jupau P. Benjamin, Drs. 
MINO Woop, Rev. Francis B. Deno, 
MaRK vor OF Seri GiSETTE. free by 


__ 237 Fifth’ ohne w York. 
LE OMGEOPATH Y.—A NEW VETERIT- 
pit 


chart we have just published concisely 

gives the homceopathic treatment for horses, cows, d 
and poultry. It printed on fine linen paper and al: so 
on card, and a free copy will given or sent to any re- 
questing it. Our veterinary remedies are in the tinc- 
ture. are easily administered, easily selected by aid of 
the chart, rapidly ana effectually cure as a rule, and do 
not leave the animal weakened and valueless, The reme 
dies cost 60 cents per bottle, by mail 75 
POERIC ‘KE & TAFEL, 

thic Pharmaceutists. 

tablished in 1835. 

New York: 7 W. 42d St. or 145 Grand St 
Philadelphia 1011 Arch St. 

Chicago: 36 Madison St., one door west of Wabash Ave. 


PENGERIAN | 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. ; 


For convenience of subscribers wisbing to per- 
manently and uniformly bind their volumes, we 
can now furnish 
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Covers for the Nation, 


In regular book form, ready for use by any book- 
binder. These have black cloth sides, roan back 
and corners, and are stamped in gold on back 
The Nation and the number of the volume. Price 
60 cents each, post-paid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from X XXIII. 
to XLIIL, i. e. since the increase in size to 24 pages 
each issue. (For the earlier volumes we cannot 
furnish covers.) In ordering state the volume- 
number wanted. 

— Publisher of the Nation, Box 74, New 
ork. 


‘ATALOG NO, 2), BE T N G*“*ODDS 

and ends ” ——m the * Literary Junk Shop” of A. S. 
Clark, 34 Park Row. N. Y., now ready. 

AG DOLLS.— Vide Nation, Fed. Nos. 

$3 (night dress 30 cents, Box 185, Bethlehem, Pa. 











OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic ATiutital 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YorK, January 24, 1887. 

The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st of December, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 


TSS 


ary, 1886, to Sist December, 1886 on $3,800, 2% 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

I nc cdscacceneecnen seceee «1,426,040 4 
Total Marine Premiums.......... cecccccss 95,235,200 90 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1886, to 3ist December, L886. $S.N17,000 se 


Losses paid during the same 


i dcunidedekdiinanieas . $2,206,588 6S 
Returns of Pre miums and 
icicestsskwecndede $841,878 15 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank, and other Stocks...... SO, 382,875 v1 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise TOT, 100 0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


EE I cniconnactascesceusass - O1LO47 SI 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 0 1,508,154 2 
CE ndccecss cecesses WS5,254 GS 
Eb natadcntbserncdadad sccessousxacetas .. $12,444,511 09 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon wil! 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared onthe net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year ending 
31st December, 1886, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


first 


TRUSTEES. 
J. D. Jones, William H. Macy, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
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Spring Announcement. 


Miss Parloa’s Kitchen Com- 
panion. 


An entirely new work of athousand pages by the 
authority on household matters, 1 vol, 
crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


This book merits the highest praise. It has not been 
hastily written to meet a sudden popular demand, but is 
rather the result of conscientious labor in leisure hours 
for several years, and it will Gagne be a wel 
come visitor in thousands of families all over the land in 
which Miss Parloa’s name and fame alike are familiar. 
The book describes minutely an ideal kitchen, tells what 
furniture, utensils, and stores should be provided for it, 
explains clearly the uses, and states the value of various 
kinds of food, contains bills-of-fare for all sorts of occa- 
sions, shows how tempting meals may be quickly cook- 
ed when unex ted guests come, gives explicit instruc- 
tions about dfet for the sick, and includes also as choice 
collection of receipts in all departments of cookery as 
can be found in any ever published. 


Latin Hymns. 


(Corolla Hymnorum Sacrorum), translated by the 
Hon. John Lord Hayes, LL.D. 1 vol. Small 
quarto, gilt top. Gold and black stamps, 
$1.50. White vellum, full gilt, gold stamps, 
$1.75. 

The object of this little volume fs not inerely to give 
the reader English verse, but verse preserving in English 
form, as far as possible, ail the Latin characteristics of 
the originals. 





George Eliot's Complete 
Works. 


STERLING EDITION, This beautiful edition 
will be published at the rate of one volume 
per montb, and will be the first complete edi- 
tion ever issued in America at a popular 
price. It will be printed from new plates, 
electrotyped at the University Press, on fine 
ivory finish Paper, illustrated by such artists 
as Frederick Diehlman, F. 8S. Church, Wm. 
Unger, Will H. Low, J. Wells Champney, 
etc. With new and original etchings, photo- 
a and woodcuts. 12 vols., crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $21; half calf or half 
morocco, #45, 


Key to North American Birds. 


THIRD REVISED EDITION. By Elliott Coues, 
M.A.,M.D., Ph.D. It contains a concise ac- 
count of every species of living and fossil 
bird at present known on the continent 
north of the boundary line between Mexico 
and the United States, including Greenland. 

Coues’s ‘ Key’ ts too well known as a leading and au- 
thoritative treatise to require remark, having for twelve 
years held its place as the standard work of reference 
for professional ornithologists as well as for students and 
amateurs, The latest and most exhaustive American 
ornithology. Indispensable to every sportsman, amateur 
and working ornithologist. 


1 vol., royal octavo, vellum cloth. Price reduced 
to $7.50. 





Key to North American Birds. 





SPORTSMAN’S AND TOURISTS EDITION. 
1 vol., flexible Russia leather, yellow edges, 
$7.50. The page of this edition is six by 
eight and a half inches, and it will thus com- 
mend itselt to the classes for which it is now 
especially made, for its convenient size and 
almost indestructible binding. 


The Early Tudors, 


By Justin McCarthy. Vol. 17, ‘‘ Epochs of His- 
tory Series.” 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Authorized English-American Edition of 
this addition to this well-known series of histori- 
cal handbooks. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON, MASS, 





MACMILLAN & CO.S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Goethe-Carlyle Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE AND CARLYLE. Edit- 
ed by Charles Eliot Norton. 12mo, $2. 


‘The publication in full of this remarkable series of letters is by far the pleasantest of recent 
contributions to the Carlyle literature. . . There is a substantial addition to the philosopher's 
biography which everybody who cares at all for the subject will value for the strong light it throws 
upon the most attractive side of Carlyle’s character. He is represented here in the full possession of 
all the domestic and minor virtues of which his later life seemed bare.”—New York Tribune. 


‘* Preserves in a scholarly form the matter that the world will not willingly let die. . . . The 
—_ = one of the most valuable contributions to contemporary literature.”—Boston Evening 
ravetier, 


‘* A collection of letters at once interesting and enlightening. . . Like the ‘Early Letters,’ 
issued a few months ago from the hands of the same admirable editor, the letters here given embrace 
a period of which there has been either a dearth of information or a superabundance of false impres- 
sions. . . . Itisan altogether beautiful picture here revealed of this aged German poet—a pic- 
ture of benignity, generosity,wisdom, and tranquillity which will captivate the reader, as it not only 
captured but firmly enchained the wedded pair of Craigenputtock."—New York Times. 


EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, Edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton. With Two Portraits. 12mo, $2.25. 


‘*The whole picture of the man from his youth upward cannot be completely understood with- 
out a study of the present volume, and it therefore ought to be by all those who have ac- 
cumulated the other volumes which have attempted to throw light upon the career of Thomas Car- 
lyle.”—Christian Advocate. | 


‘The letters are full of human interest, warm with sympathy and affection—just such letters as 
a young man of good breeding and a kind heart, of brilliant, though of somewhat erratic genius, 
might be expected to write to those whom he loved and who loved him. They are, indeed, remark- 
able letters, viewed in whatever way ; entirely unconventional, and never commonplace ; instinct 
with wit, and wisdom, and wholesome good cheer.”’-—New York Observer. ‘ 

‘* We are enabled to see the genesis of his great talents, and the transformations they wrought on 
his character ; the difficulties, doubts, and forebodings which he encountered ; the sturdy simplicity 
of his home relations ; and, through all, the firm, unalterable confidence in bis own destiny as a 
— among men. It is a significant, and even an inspiring narrative here unfolded.”—Liter ary 

orld, 


ANEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 
Edited by James A. H. Murray. B.A., Hon. M.A., LL.D., Sometime President of the Philolo- 
gical Society. With theassistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. Part 3. 4to, $3.25. 


‘‘ This monumental work.”— Prof James M. Garnett in American Journal of Philology. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Stephen. Vol. X (Chamber—Clarkson). Royal 8vo, $3.25. 


Edited by Leslie 


‘* Tt will stand almost in the same relation to our mutual wants as a dictionary of our common 
language.”"—New York Observer. 


JAMES FRASER, SECOND BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. By 
Thomas Hughes, Q@.C. With portrait. 8vo, $4.50. 
‘* Whoever desires to study the character of a brave, earnest, God-fearing man who was, in the 


highest sense of the word, useful in his generation, should read the life of James Fraser as it is 
told in Judge Hughes’s admirable volume.”— Atheneum. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: A_ Statistical and Historical An- 
nual of the States of the Civilized World for the Year 1887. Edited by J. Scott Keltie. 12mo,$3. 


‘* Not only statesmen, but all men who desire to keep pace with the march of events, will find in 
‘The Statesman’s Year-Book’ an indispensable guide."—New York Tribune. 





A supplement to Maemillan & Co.’s General Catalogue, containing their new books issued dur- 
ing the past six months, including those of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, sent free by 


mail on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK, 
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- 
The Week. 
Tne recent municipal elections in Philadel 
phia, in Cincinnati, in Chicago, and Milwaukee 
are all excellentillustrations of what can be dore 
towards taking municipal government out of 
politics, as the phrase is, when the public 1s 
once fully awakened as to the necessity of it. 
From what has happened in the cities we have 
named, it seems as if we should owe this de 
liverance to the Socialistic element in the 
voting population. In Philadelphia, decent and 
intelligent men united at the last election to 
elect a good man by a large majority, for 
the purpose of trying the experiment of a 
really responsible Mayor under the new char 
ter. In Chicago, also, the fear of 
a gang of cut-throats and incendiaries 
put in power has led to the overthrow of 
the local demagogue and the installation in the 
mayoralty of a man of sense and character. In 
Milwaukee the contest turned on the election of 
judicial officers, and the Anarchist element is 
very strong, and the movement, to use the words 
of one leading citizen, ‘‘to throw politics to the 
dogs,” in municipal affairs, is of very recent 
date; butit has proved effective in this instance. 
In Cincinnati the Labor party was not very 
formidable, as its managers seemed to be ra 


seclug 


tional and clean-handed men, whose aims were 
not alarming. But its presence in the tield 
sufficed to drive out of municipal polities the 
corrupt gang who have long figured in that 
city as the ** Democratic party.” 





The fact that in both Philadelphia and Chi 
cago the successful candidates were Republi- 
cans, of course gtves an opportunity to the 
regular party organs like the New York 77 
June to treat the result as a triumph for th 
Republican party ; but nobody anywhere 
least 
deceived by this. 


and 


of all on the scene of action, will be 
Wha’ we are witnessing 
is really the slow but sure perce 


ption by in 
dustrious people who own something and mean 
to support themselves by their labor, of the real 
nature of municipal government, and the ex- 
treme folly of sacrificing the comfort and 
even the safety of their own 
wholly extraneous considerations 
gin to perceive, for instance, the 
humbug of 


homes for 
They be 
immense 
voting against a candidate for 
Mayor because he is a free-trader and is suj 
ported by free-traders—as if mayors of cities 


vote, all the Democrats voting against it, makcs 
the Republican record on this most important 
measure complete and unassailable. Only two 
Republican Senators sided with the Democrats, 
Cogyeshall, the ; Utica 
and ‘‘ Jake” Worth, another notorious job 
ber from Brooklyn. 
cisely the 


notorious jobber from 
These two belong to pre 


same class of Republicans as 
Smith of New York = and 
Reitz of Brooklyn, the 


publican Assemblymen who voted a 


do ‘Charlie’ 
* Johnny two Re 
vainst the 
bill. They are Republicans only for business 
reasons. ‘They trade and deal themselves into 
office, and, once in, they trade and deal im all 
cases for their y™ rsonal benetit and against the 
public interests, 


Whenever thev are brought 


squarely to book, they are found to be on the 
side of the liquor power or some other of th 
What the Governor 
secon No 


body has asked him to veto it save the 


evil influences in politics 
will do with the bill, remains to be 
liquor 
Halls, which 


are the representatives of the liquor-dealers in 


dealers, and Tammany and Irving 
volities, Not a single respectable newspape 
polit Not gl pectabl paper 
of any party in this city ventures to lift: its 
voice in opposition to the bill. 


The widespread determination to place ef 
fective I 

freshly illustrated in the 
Massachusetts House, by a vote of two to one, 


of a Dill, in which the Senate 1s expected t 


restraints upon the 


liquor t 


passage through th 


cur, limiting the number of licenses whicl 
may be granted in any place to one for every 
n00 people: an amendment to allow Boston one 
for every 200 of population being rejected, 152 


to 66. Boston now has one saloon to 158 it 
habitants, so that the proposed Iaw would 1 


duce the number in that citv bv more than tw 











could raise or lower the tariff—at 1 


tac risk 
of putting in power people who believe in 


neither property nor 


courts, and who look on those who save money 
They 
begin to see, too, that American cities have be 


police, nor law nor 


out of their incomes as public enemies 
come too weighty an element in the soci 
peace and business prosperity of the 
to be allowed any longer to be used a foot 
ball by politicians. 





The passage of the High-License Bill by the 
New York Senate by a nearly solid Republic 


an 
ela 


or every 141 people, while there are ces of 
only a few thousand irhal : \ 

now have a saloon for every 175 2) 

The steady growth temix } 
voluntary. a n, W sas 1 \ - as 
the development of legal measures to restrict 
drunkenness, is also freshiv illustrated in Massa 
chusetts. The staff ofticers of the first brigade 
of th State milttia hav unanin vy voted 
not to carr ting « AS i any 
kinds to car nd not I ‘ 
drinking of such liquors ip their tents during 
the encampment 

I Would be d tT u te at e Whi Sid 

of wrang eLwes Gav. H nd th 
i Republican ma ty in the Senate 1s the 1 
} partis i lisgracef The Senators hav 
| for four years or n pursued the absolutely 
indefensible ¢ Se of hanging uj PD t 
I nis caus rl tin wi 1 “ 
to put Republicans it of  desirabk 
| ttices They ir ly tact, li not 
} usurping the Governor's power of appoint 
ment, completely nullifving his exercise of it. 
They are doing this mainly to keep in office 


| 

ts Quarantine ring of 
| whose terms expired 

azo, and who ar 


officials, 
four and five 


holding 


years 
their po 


sitions hee itim I s ccs . ha 
contirmed If they ve Way and « 
1» mie ts ti T t eT t ! ee t! \ ‘ 
! excuse for holdit 1 -_ \ 
gaiust confirm ominatic s for Pin 
rraratine ofticials ™ Y TAA i . 
caucus ies ! ref ( t i 
nominations, It is an albus { { 
firmin powers s st we 
publican newspa; in the Sta 
to attempt any defence of them i Cian 
ernor, on his side, Know! thn ’ 
what pominations he makes thev w 
confirmed, is improving the opport \ 
minke himself solid wit! t! | 
iwitators by sending in pames ! 
have no fitness for U tt ! 
they are nominated, and no mt \ 
Walkit Deleg tes { tive \) t 
sked for th i bratret l 
spechi wh the y™ { . 
state im the | i this t { 
contempila Der 1" Gover 
Republic im ss it s} pu } 
Wert i il ot ari 
] 
| The norant vouths w pall j 
Code 1 the \ urs alk aS 
( e Was } ve t vor 
Was going t ( 
1 its ome t 
: : ' “ i \ 
: . ’ . 
\ I ‘ i 
\ ave < ee fter has 
work « revi. , 
~ { sts hans f 
| siat w for ti 1 
Anglo Sax rot hold of t Ww) 
kW CT + statute would loul 
‘ } P ke tag ‘ 
tes W { hie ( 
Sess Diils the ‘ 
i ot = ) ie ( I cs 
sts f sorts, Would appea ! 
show s every nie at \ any F t} 
w“ i r rin ad sin reatest nNumbers 
tl Wwors In fact, a civil code in ‘ 
T i . té im this Stints j rv 
ites eld ever opened in ti our 
trv to legislative ‘‘strikers,” for “the sim 
pie reason that in no other State are the inte 
rests Which the law defines and protects so vas 
varied, and « mplicated, and so sensitive to 
legislative disturbance, Of course we should 


j 
| 
i 
| 
| 


have to relv on the lawvers to give warning of 


1 effects of these changes in the Code, In 
nine cases out of ten they would not be at first 


layman's eye We should 


ilso have to rely on the lawyers to expose and 
resist them, but nothing is more certain than 
hat this would vain 


soon prove a renance 


Lawyers, like other people, grow weary of ren 
They 


would in this case grow weary all the sooner 


dering thankless and bootless service 
because a large body of them would find their 
account in the disorder and uncertainty which 
the annual ‘‘ revision’ or ‘‘ emendation ” would 
produce, and would reconcile themselves to 
what they profited by, as many do already to 
the corruption of legislative bodies, 
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The bar of New Jersey has never received a 
greater shock than the one which Gov. Green has 
given it in refusing to reappoint Chancellor 
Runyon, and in elevating to the Chancellorship 
a Jersey City lawyer who in experience, repu- 
tation, and ability is ranked by scores of law- 
yers in all parts of the State. Under the legal 
system of New Jersey the Chancellor is 
undoubtedly the most important officer in the 
State, not even excepting that of’ Governor. 
His authority over corporations and estates is 
far reaching, and, as the Presiding Judge of 
the Court of Errors and Appeals, be has to 
pass upon the arguments of the leading mem- 
bers of the State bar. Every interest is there- 
fore to be congratulated when a man can be 
found for the position who is universally re- 
cognized as fulfilling all its requirements. Such 
aman was Chancellor Runyon. Members of the 
bar felt it an honor to appear before him. The 
justness of his decisions was not questioned, 
and his great learning and keen aptitude for 
despatch enabled him always to keep up with 
the business of his court. It would have been 
considered an outrage to displace such a man 
because he was not of the same political party 
as the Governor. How much more startling, 
then, is the outrage when the great jurist, be- 
longing to the Governor's political party, is dis- 
placed because he is not in sympathy with the 
Governor’s particular faction! It does not do 
to say, in a case like this, that the successor, 
even if young and inexperienced (it is said that 
he has never had but one case before the Court 
of Errors), is honest and bright, and ‘will 
learn.” The simple fact is that a great wrong 
has been done to vast public interests, and a 
wrong that should not be forgotten when op- 
portunity comes to condemn it at the polls. 





It is a gratifying coincidence that at the 
very time when Tennessee displays the good 
effects of the rejection of the scheme of Fede- 
ral aid for education, by more than doubling 
the amount of the State appropriation for the 
public schools as soon as Congress had ad- 
journed, Louisiana exhibits the advantages 
of the rejection of another scheme of Fede- 
ral aid to the States. Before the war the 
Mississippi River States used to keep up 
an effective system of levees for protection 
against the spring floods. After the war Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas, and Mississippi set up the 
plea that they were too poor to maintain the 
levees, and that the pation must come to the 
rescue. For years attempts were made to com- 
mit the Federal Government to this policy by 
inserting in the annual River and Harbor Bill 
appropriations for levees. Fortunately they 
failed, andat length, instead of folding their 
arms and complaining that they were ‘ im- 
poverished by the war,” the people interested 
to work their own account. State 
Boards of Commissioners were created in dis- 
tricts lying along the river, which proceeded 


set on 


to levy atax on every bale of cotton raised 
the district, the to 
building and levees. 


within proceeds be 


used in repairing 


This tax has just been declared constitutional 
by the Supreme Court, and the policy will be 
extended. The districts issue bonds for the pur- 
pose, and interest and principal are paid out of 
the cotton tax levied for that purpose. 


The 





New Orleans 7imes-Democrat says that ‘in 
this way a sum sufliciently large can be realized 
to assure the construction of a perfect system 
of levees in the Fifth Louisiana District,” 
and the same thing is, of course, true as to other 
districts. Thus the States will get a good levee 
system, as they are getting a good school sys- 
tem, by their own efforts, without the demoral- 
izing consequences which would have followed 
had the schemes which presented them as 
mendicants not fortunately failed. 





A Western State and Territory have just 
escaped, through the veto of the Executive, 
a curse from which Louisiana suffers. The 
Arizona Legislature passed an act legalizing « 
gaming corporation whose business was to be 
the distribution of prizes by a game of chance, 
to be conducted under the supervision 
and guardntee of the Territory; the bribe be- 
ing the offer of part of the profits for the pub- 
lic-school fund and the erection of public 
buildings. But Gov. Zulick vindicated Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s selection of him by returning 
the bill with a veto which killed it, on the 
ground that he was ‘‘ unwilling to aid in the 
legalization of a gambling scheme, by which 
the earnings of men, women, and even children 
can be seduced to investment in lottery tickets, 
to build up the fortunes of a few interested 
stockholders at the expense of public morals, 
under the pretext of ‘replenishing the pub- 
lic-school fund; preferring that our public 
schools, in the future as in the past, should be 
maintained by the free, honest offerings of the 
people, rather than our children should be edu- 
cated from the overflowing profits of a system 
of legalized gambling, which in my judgmentis 
subversive of every sense of political morality.” 
The Nevada Legislature at its recent session gave 
fresh proof of the folly of making a State out 
of a little mining camp by passing an act for 
the formation of a corporation modelled after 
the Louisiana Lottery [Company; but Goy. 
Stevenson defeated the scheme by interposing 
his veto, on the ground that the bill was in 
conflict with the Constitution. 





It is to be hoped that some compromise 
of the debt of Virginia may result from 
the conference proposed by the Legislature 
between a commission for the State and a com- 
mission representing the foreign bondhold- 
If, however, the intention of the State 
to up nothing 
on their side, but merely to demon- 
strate to the creditors that the debt 
cannot be paid, they must have more than 
Southern hopefulness to expect success. It 
would certainly be impossible to convince any 
disinterested expert that the State cannot pay 
the debt. Let Virginia fund it at a low rate 
of interest to run for a long term, and she can 
bear it perfectly well. It isof little use to make 
complaint about poverty in the Southern 
States at thistime. Their material resources are 
too great, have been too widely advertised, and 
have too deeply impressed Northern men and 
Englishmen to leave a chance for removing 
that impression. Maine raised last year just 
about the same amount of taxes as Virginia, 
and the rate per 100 was exactly the same. 


ers. 


commissioners _ is give 





Yet if you were to tell a Virginian that 


Maine was as rich as the old Dominion, 
he would treat you with contempt. 
Virginia 7s undoubtedly a hundred fold 


richer than Maine in natural resources, but 
those resources are almost totally undeveloped. 
She is in a position, therefore, to find it of pe- 
culiar advantage to fund her debt for a long 
term, knowing that she will be richer each year, 
so that the longer the term of the debt, if it 
lowers the interest, the better. But to ex- 
pect creditors to fund under the Riddle 
berger Act at this stage of the case is a 
most extraordinary exhibition of hopefulness 
in a very hopeful race. It is doubtful whether 
the Legislature has any figures to offer that the 
creditors are not perfectly well acquainted 
with, and certainly no State officer knows any 
more about the resources of the State than 
many anexpert making investments for foreign- 
ers there. The conference, which is to take 
place not later than April 12, will be awaited 
with great interest. 





The rumor that the Republican managers 
contemplate making Mahone Chairman of 
their National Committee in next year’s cam- 
paign seems hardly credible, and yet it would 
be only the logical carrying out of the Massa- 
chusetts theory that what the party needs is 
management, and not principles. Mahone is 
probably the best—-which is the same thing as 
to say the worst—manager inthe country, and 
his Chairmanship of the Republican National 
Committee would be a natural outcome of a 
system which proposes to revive the party by 
clubs and ‘“‘ organization.” 





The ‘‘ Labor” news of the day gives us some 
amusing glimpses of the kind of world it will 
be when we are all ruled by master workmen 
and walking delegates. A delegation from 
District Assembly 49 bas been at Albany, we 
are told, urging the appointment of a certain 
Hanley as Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 
Hanley, it appears, was a grocer who failed in 
business in Jersey City and then took up the 
cause of Labor. He was sent on a mission to 
the Southwest strikers last year. After his re- 
turn he took care of furniture for Bernard 
Maguire. When he is travelling for Labor 
he is called ‘‘ Martin A. Austin”; but when 
he is a candidate for office as a statistician, 
he is called ‘‘ Martin B. Hanley.” In the 
Bureau of Statistics, he would doubtless upset 
the old capitalistic adage, that ‘‘ figures do 
not lie,” and make them lie handsomely for 
Labor and Hanley, or Labor and Austin. We 
regret to say that Timothy Quinn, alias 
‘“*Putnam,” who headed the ‘longshoremen’s 
strike, after having driven a back in winter 
and an ice-cart in summer, bas fallen from 
power, and is now in a private station. He is 
open to offers from hack proprietors and ice 
companies, and can be seen at Pythagoras 
Hall, where he is still, when not otherwise em- 
ployed, making a staud against capital. Give 
him a call. 





Labor gave a benefit performance on Sunday 
night in the Windsor Theatre, the proceeds of 
which are to be devoted to workingmen 
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who are in want because of the failure of the 
‘longshoremen’s strike. There were about 800 
persons present, and the programme was long 
and edifying. Quinn—not the  ex-ice-cart 
driver and ex-hackman, but the other Quinn, 


who is Master Workman of District 49— 
made a speech in which he said that 
the press alone was responsible for the 


failure of the strike, and was reponsible also 
for the ‘‘continuation of the differences be 
tween capital and labor.” He was also of the 
opinion that the ‘‘ press must alter its position 
towards organized labor in America.” Then 
Mr, Powderly remarked that, humble though 
he might be, he regarded his position as head 
of the Knights as ‘‘ second to none on earth,” 
and believed District 49 to be the “‘ grandest 
of organizations to-day,” though he was will- 


ing to admit that any one going to the 
District’s meetings, and expecting to find an- 
gels there, would be disappointed. After this 
intellectual portion of the programme the 
“Old Oaken Bucket” and ‘‘Song for the 
Weary” were sung by a double quartet, and 


then some sketch artists appeared and drew 
portraits of Blaine, Butler, and Powderly. 
These were subsequently sold at auction, when 
Powderly fetched $38, Blaine 75 cents, and 
Butler 25 cents. This part of the proceedings 
was carefully edited out of the Su7’s report. 





The recent resignation of Judge Samuel 
Treat of St. Louis and the death of Judge 
Samuel H. Treat of Springfield, Ill., create two 
new vacancies on the Federal bench to be filled 
by a Democratic President. The Treats, oddly 
enough, considering the close approach to 
absolute identity in names, were judges of 
the District Court in adjoining districts, Samuel 
having served on this bench for 30 years and 
Samuel H. for 32 years, the latter having been 
also for 16 years a State Judge before his pro- 
motion to the Federal court. Samuel H. 
was appointed by Franklin Pierce on March 3, 
1855, and Samuel by Pierce just two years 
afterwards, on the last day of the latter's 
term, March 3, 1857. Two of Buchanan’s ap- 
pointees, R. R. Nelson of Minnesota (June 1, 
1858), and Matthew P. Deady of Oregon 
(March 9, 1859); another of Pierce’s, James M. 
Love of Iowa (February 21, 1856), and even 
one of Millard Fillmore’s, Ogden Hoffman 
of California (February 27, 1851), are still 
on the District bench. Except these few  re- 
maining relics of Democratic appointments to 
the Federal bench before the war, every pre- 
sent member of the United States Supreme 
Court (nine in number), the Circuit (nine), and 
all but five of the District Courts (fifty-eight), 
hold the commissions of Republican Presidents, 
although it is true that Field, of the 
Supreme bench, has turned Democrat since his 
appointment by Lincoln. As five of the nine 
Supreme Court judges are past sixty-seven 
years of age, one of them being in his seventy- 
fifth year, and as several of the members 
of the two lower courts are suffering from age 
or infirmity, it is probable that, in the course 
of nature, a number of vacancies must occur 
within a comparatively short period, to add to 
the five on the District bench which have been 
filled since March, 1885, and the two new ones 
just created. 


one, 





The Boston Advertiser actually makes the 
Rev. Joseph Cook the subject of a leading ar- 
ticle, in which it resents bitterly and with 
solemnity his declaration that he is not person 
ally acquainted with any of the present editors 
of that journal, and defends its own dictum 
that Cook had been ‘flat, stale, and coarse ” 
ina lecture of his on Henry Ward Beecher. 


The continued tendency of the Boston 
mind to occupy itself with Cook and 
to take his _ scientific, literary, and 


religious charlatanry seriously, is one of the 
oddest intellectual phenomena of the day. 
The Boston correspondent of the Hartford 
Courant, a very intelligent observer, says 
that the public of that city is at last getting 
weary of him. The elaborate editorial self-de 
fence of the Advertiser looks, however, as if 
he were taking too hopeful a view of the situ 
ation, and as if Cook still weighed on people's 
minds, 





It would redound to the credit of the coun- 
try and to the benefit of the Irish if the reso 
lutions which State Legislatures are pass 
ing, protesting against the Irish 
ercion bills, were draughted by men of sense 
and education. Waiving the question of pro 
priety—which on such an occasion many people 
will think a small matter—it remains highly 
desirable that Amerfcan expressions of disap 
probation of British ijegislation should be 
expressed in such a manner as not to excite the 
ridicule and contempt of the persons to whom 
they are addressed. 


cOo- 





There is not much importance in the divi 
sion on the Coercion Bill in the House of Com 
mons on Friday. It is a very unusual thing 
to oppose the first reading of a bill, but the Op 
position has done it in this case simply in 
pursuance of the policy of resistance d ou 
trance Which had been determined on, when 
Parliament met, as regarded all attempts at 
coercive legislation for Ireland. It is usually 
on the second reading that an opposed bill has 
to fight for its life before it goes into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Consequently it is prob 
able that some Unionists voted with the Gov- 
ernment who will hesitate about doing so 
on the second reading, partly because they 
see no good reason for departing from the old 
usage in this case, and partly because they dis 
like to ford streams before they come to them, 
Many of them are doubtless hoping that before 
the moment comes when they will finally have 
to place themselves on record for or against 
coercion something will happen to deliver them 
from their dilemma—the bill will be modified, 
or the Ministry will retreat, or the new Land 
Bill will come well to the front, and take the 
sting out of the Crimes Bill, and so on. Con- 
sequently, there is a strong chance that the Min- 
istry will not have the majority for the second 
reading they have had for the first, or 
a large enough one to save the bill from serious 
if not fatal mutilation in the Committee, when 
it will be attacked clause by clause. The situa- 
tion is, in fact, for halting Unionists one of great 
perplexity. The bill is a much worse one than 
the Tories first talked of, Jt has been 





received with unexpected indignation by th 
Liberal press, and particularly the 
press, and it is feebly presented and suppocted 
in the House of Commons. Neither Chamber 
iain nor Hartington can defend it 
or vigor; 


provincial 


With fir 
Goschen has long ceased to be con 
sidered a Liberal at all; and Smith and Balfour 
have little debating value. 


Of the worthlessness for any purpose of yt 
measure of kind I 
closure, and opposed as this one is likely to 


this introduced under the 
be, there can hardly be a question in the mind 
of any intelligent and impartial observer All 
previous bills 
had all England and Scotland 
and were supported by, if not a 
considerable portion of the Lrish 
Even with this moral and political 
however, they 


coercion for lreland 


have 
behind them 
THM POTITY ‘ 
mem bers 
back 

have generally been only } ile 
executed, and have never secured either peac 


or order any more than content. The notion 


that one like this, which half the Enytish 
and nearly the whole of the Scotch members 
are opposing with flerce indignation under 


the leadership of the greatest English statesman 
and against which the most powerful portiot 
of the English press is thundering, can ever 
be carried into effect, or can, in facet, result it 
anything but an increase of disorder, and 
frightful conflicts between the people and the 
The 
tion it will meet with in the Commons and th 
country will kill it forall practical 


police, is almost ridiculous mere Oppasi 


purposes 


The latest in the manwuvres of th: 


men who control Mexican affairs, and who 


turn 
ir 
seeking some constitutional means of giving 
President Diaz another term, is the proposal to 
amend = the to 
election. 


Constitution so as allow re 
The of the prorogation 
to which we recently referred, are still 


in the field, the Legislature of Oaxaca, Diaz's 


ad vocates 


scheme, 


State, having followed up the action of Puebla 
by an emphatic endorsement of the plan to pro 
long the Presidential term; but the plainly re 
troactive nature of such a measure has crippled 
it from the start. Meanwhile, the bolder and 
more thorough plan of striking out of the Consti 
tution the prohibition of electing for successive 
terms has been finding enthusiastic promoters, 
one prominent Deputy having publicly an- 
nounced his adhesion to the idea, and his in 
tention to move the needed amendment at the 
April of The startling 
inconsistency of allowing Gen. Diaz to do 


session Congress. 


in 1888 what he plunged the country in- 
to civil war to prevent Lerdo from do- 
ing in 1876, is something of an obstacle 


to the proposal, but it would be eminently 
Mexican to regard it as only trivial. The 
President himself has given no public intima 
tion of his wishes, and is doubtless willing to 
let popular opinion express itself upon the va 
rious projects. If he could peacefully secure 
the succession to Romero Rubio, his father-in- 
law and present Secretary of the Interior, it is 
probable that he would prefer that way out of 
the difficulty. In any case it is certain that the 
coming session of Congress will have this 
question of the next Presidency under scrious 
if not exciting discussion, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





(WEDNESDAY, March 30, to Tugspay, April 5, 1887, 


inclusive. | 
DOMESTIC. 


Mr. Cuartes 8. Farrcurip, who was Acting- 
Secretary of the Treasury during Mr. Manning’s 
absence from his post, was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Manning on March 31, and Mr. I. H. May- 
nard, who was Second Comptroller of the 
Treasury, succeeded Mr. Fairchild as Assist- 
ant Secretary. 

The President has appointed Martin V. 
Montgomery of Michigan, who has been Com- 
missioner of Patents, to be Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia to succeed Justice McArthur, retired. 

The act of the last Congress granting land in 
severalty to Indians was first put into effect on 
March 31, when the President ordered the allot- 
ment of land under this law to the Indians on 
the Warm Spring Reservation in Oregon. 

Vhe Secretary of the Navy on April 1 opened 
the plans which had been submitted for an 
armed cruiser and a powerful battle-ship, and 
found that designs had been offered by the 
Thames Iron-Ship Building and the Barrow 
Ship-Building Companies of England, A. H. 
Grandjean of France, Capt. N. 8. Clayton 
of New Zealand, Lieut. W. I. Chambers, T. D. 
Wilson (Chief of Bureau of Construction), and 
S. H. Pook of the United States Navy, N. L. 
Tonns of New York city, and F. L. Norton of 
Washington. Fifteen thousand dollars will be 
paid for every design that is accepted. 

The new Government dry-docks, the con- 
struction of which was authorized by the last 
Congress, will be built at the Brooklyn and 
Norfolk Navy-yards. 

The members of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission went to Washington on April 1 and 
took the oath of office. Committees from several 
Southern cities have made statements to the 
Commission that such a change of freight rates 
as it is supposed will have to be made by roads 
leadivg from the South northward will do great 
injury to Southern manufacturers, most of 
whose products are now transported at 
‘* special” rates, The great railroad lines have 
made and published new schedules of freight 
and passenger rates, to take effect on April 5, in 
accordance with the provisions of the law which 
forbid special rates and free passes. Mr. 
Cooley has been chosen chairman of the Com- 
mission. 

A decision was handed down April 5 by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which 
declares that no unconstitutional or illegal dis- 
crimination is made against the national banks 
by the tax system of this State. 

In the United States Circuit Court at Boston 
an opinion has been given denying the motion 
of the Bell Telephone Company, in the case of 
the Government against it, to plead the results 
of previous litigation, in addition to being 
allowed to demur to the whole bill. This will 
enable the Government’s suit, which was ruled 
out of court in Ohio, to proceed. 

In a decision handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut on April 1, the law pro- 
hibiting threats of injury to property was con- 
strued to include the boycott. The accused 
persons were convicted of conspiracy to boy- 
cott the proprietors of the New Haven Courier 
because they would not discharge non-union 
printers. It is held in the decision that ‘‘the 
purpose of conspiracy, or the means by which 
it was to be accomplished, or both, were not 
only unlawful, but, as some authorities express 
it, ‘ was in some degree criminal.’” 

An election was held in Michigan April 4 on 
anamendment to the Constitution to prohibit 
the sale of liquor, which was defeated by a 
majority of about 5,000. Two Judges of 
the Supreme Court, James V. Campbell 


and Charles D. Long, and two Regents of the 
University, R. W. Butterfield and Charles He- 
bard, all Republicans, were elected, by majori- 
ties ranging from 8,000 to 12,000, On the 





same day municipal elections were held in the 
cities and towns of Ohio. In Cincinnati Ar- 
mor Smith, Republican, was elected Mayor. 
He received 17,963 votes; Stevenson, the Labor 
candidate, 17,367; Matson, Democrat, 11,- 
951. At Columbus Philip Bruck, Demo- 
crat, was elected by 1,134 plurality. For 
the four preceding years the Mayor 
has been a Republican. A _ Republican 
Mayor was elected in Toledo. In Cleveland a 
Democratic Mayor succeeds a Republican. In 
Chicago, on April 5, John A. Roche, Repub- 
lican, was elected Mayor. The Democrats bad 
no candidate, and the Labor candidate receiv- 
ed 23.410 votes out of 74,768. In Wisconsin 
H. W. Orton, Democrat, was elected Judge of 
the Supreme Court. Municipal elections were 
held in Kansas on the same day, when the 
new law allowing women to vote for munici- 
pal officers went into effect. In some towns 
the female vote was large, in others insignifi- 
cant. The noteworthy features of these April 
election returns are the large vote polled by the 
Labor party in Cincinnati, the narrow defeat 
of probibition in Michigan, and the breach of 
old party lines shown by the returns in many 
towns in Ohio. 

Gov. Beaver of Pennsylvania has issued a 
proclamation fixing April 22 as Arbor Day, 
and he has requested the people generally, and 
school children in particular, to plant trees. 

Ten members of the Virginia Legislature 
have been appointed as Commissioners on the 
part of the State to meet the representatives of 
the foreign holders of the State’s bonds to 
agree upon a plan of settlement of the debt. 

The new liquor Jaw in Maine bas gone into 
effect, and it 1s the most radical effort that has 
been made to suppress the sale of liquor. It 
provides that any person selling any intoxicat- 
ing liquor in the State contrary to law shall be 
fined $50 and costs, and in addition thereto 
imprisoned thirty days for the first offence, 
and, in default of payment, imprisoned thirty 
days additional; and for each subsequent offence 
he shall be fined $200 and costs and imprisoned 
six months, with six months’ additional in de- 
fauit of payment. Any clerk oragent who aids 
or assists in violating the law in any manner 
is held alike guilty with the principal. A com- 
mon seller is subject to a fine of $100 and thirty 
days’ imprisonment. On a second and every 
subsequent conviction the penalty is a fine of 
$200 and costs and four months’ imprisonment. 
If a man is found intoxicated in the street he is 
to be fined not more than $10 or imprisoned 
thirty days for the first offence, and for each 
subsequent offence for thirty days. 

The Legislature of Texas has passed a bill to 
carry into effect a section of the State Constitu- 
tion pruhibiting the consolidation of parallel or 
competing railroads. It fixes a penalty of 
$1,000 to $4,000 fine and imprisonment of 
managers or agents of companies that violate 
the law. 

Great suffering, caused by drought, is again 
reported from Atascosa County, Texas. A 
petition for aid sent to the Legislature sets 
forth that more than 100 persons are at the 
point of starvation, and that their neighbors 
are so destitute as not to be able longer to 
relieve them. 

One of the Chinese festivals fell on last Sun- 
day, and great numbers of Chinamen in San 
Francisco placed meat offerings and burned 
joss-sticks on the graves. It is estimated that 
as many as 2,000 corpses will be exhumed and 
sent back to China this spring from San Fran- 
cisco—a custom that they hold to firmly, ex- 
cept in the case of converts to Christianity. 

The Hotel del Monte, at Monterey, Cal., 
was burned on the night of April1. Three 
hundred people lost their clothes and baggage. 
The hotel belonged to the Southern Pacific 
Railway Company, and was one of the hand- 
somest at any seaside resort in the United 
States. : 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad Company has 
decided to build a manufacturing village on the 
outskirts of St, Louis after the plan of Pullman, 





near Chicago. Its shops will be located there, 
and homes for workmen will be built near by 
and owned by the company. 

An association of iron founders in St. Louis 
(employers) has made ‘‘an injury to one the 
concern of all.” The moulds of a firm whose 
men have struck have been distributed among 
the foundries of the other members of the asso 
ciation, who will thus enable the suffering firm 
to fill its orders. 

Messrs. George William Curtis,Carl Schurz, 
Wayne McVeagh, Charles J. Bonaparte, 
Charles R. Codman, Charles C. Adams, and 
William Potts, who were appointed by the 
National Civil Service Reform League a spe- 
cial committee to prepare a report on ‘‘the 
present condition of the reform movement and 
the relations to it of the national, State, and 
municipal administrations,’’ published their 
report on March 30. They say: ‘‘ Tried by 
the standard of absolute fidelity to the reform 
as it is understood by this League, it is not to 
be denied that this Administration has left 
much to be desired.” But they find that ‘‘the 
Administration, under enormous disadvantages 
and perpiexities, has accomplished much for 
the reform of the civil service” ; that ‘‘the old 
‘spoils system’ has been seriously shaken,” and 
that ‘‘the Administration has practically de- 
monstrated that a clean partisan sweep of the 
civil service is not demanded by the intelli- 
gence of the country, and is not necessary for 
honest, efticient, and satisfactory government.” 

There is soon to be a drilling contest by 
militia companies from all parts of the Union 
at Washington. Because three companies of 
colored men have entered the contest the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Grays have withdrawn. 

An express train on the Boston and Albany 
Railroad made a trip on March 30, lighted by 
electricity and heated by steam, and it was the 
first complete train so equipped which has ever 
been successfully run. 

The subscription by citizens of Brooklyn to 
build a monument to Henry Ward Beecher has 
reached the sum of $7,000. 

The sixty-second annual exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design in this city was 
opened to the public April 4, and will remain 
open until May 14. Of the 1,200 pictures of- 
fered, 503 were hung. 

The books, statuary, bric-d-brac, and the 
like, which belonged to the late A. T. Stewart, 
fetched $49,422 at auction. This, added to the 
sum for which his pictures were sold, makes a 
total of $563,172—a smaller amount than was 
paid for these objects. 

Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, a citizen of Wellesley, 
Mass., has presented the town with a hall, a 
park of ten acres, and a public hbrary, with 
6,000 volumes, the value’ of all which is esti- 
mated to be $250,000. Mr. William Bucknell 
of Philadelphia on his seventy-sixth birthday, 
March 31, gave to Bucknell University, at 
Lewisburg, $50,000. He has now given $142,- 
000 to this institution. 

The Rev. Dr. James Curran, formerly assis- 
tant to the Rev. Dr. McGlynn, the Catholic 
priest who has been deposed for the part he 
took in the Henry George campaign in this 
city, has been disciplined by the Archbishop of 
New York for sitting on the platform when 
Dr. McGlynn delivered a lecture on his deposi- 
tion and the communal ownership of land. 


Jobn G. Saxe, the humorous poet, who for 
several years had been inactive, died at Alba- 
ny March 31, aged seventy-one. On March 30 
Thomas C. Reynolds, who had been Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Missouri, committed suicide 
in St. Louis. John W. Harris, one of the old- 
est and most successful lawyers in Texas, died 
in Galveston April 1 at the age of seventy- 
nine. He was the first Attorney-General of 
the State. Joseph H. Bradley died at 
Washington on Apmil 3, aged eighty-four. He 
was a sonof the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General under the Administrations from Wash- 
ington down to Jackson, aud was for many 
years a wellknown lawyer. Miss Catha- 
rine L. Wolfe of this city died April4. She 
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was very rich, and she gave much of her time 
and much money to works of charity, mainly 
through the Protestant Episcopal Church. It 
was she who paid the expenses of an expedi- 
tion to Babylon, under the Rev. Dr. Ward, 
to promote researches 1n Biblical archeology. 
Her picture gallery is one of the most note- 
worthy in New York. 
FOREIGN, 

Immediately after the announcement of the 
Irish Coercion Bull the excitement began, 
which culminated at its passage on the first 
reading on April 1. On one side Mr. Morley, 
addressing the Liberal-Radical Union, called 
some of its features ‘‘ grotesque and malig- 
nant,” and they showed, he said, that the 
Government had no insight into the national 
sentiment of the Irish people. The responsi- 
bility for the tremendous plunge would rest 
upon a section of the Liberal party—a section 
which would henceforth be called the Coer- 
cionist-Radical party. He denied that the 
National League terrorized or coerced the 
people, and declared that the proposed sup- 
pression of the League would multiply the 
number of secret societies, and would deprive 
the tenant of his safeguard against the land- 
lord. On the other side, Lord Hartington, at a 
meeting of the Liberal-Union members, de- 
clared that the Government had made the bill 
a question of confidence, and if the Liberal 
Unionists failed to support it, the result would 
be the advent of Mr. Gladstone to power. 

On April 1, when the House sat for eleven 
hours, and rose at three o'clock the next morn- 
ing, closure was applied to the Co::cion Bill 
by a vote of 361 to 253, and it passed its first 
reading. The scene was one of the most extra- 
ordinary excitement ever known in modern 
Westminster. The turbulence began during 
the brief interval between the announcement 
of closure and the motion for the first formal 
putting of the motion, When it was put Mr. 
Gladstone walked in astately fashion down the 
tloor of the House to give his vote against it, 
and the Liberal snd Irish members rose to 
their feet as one man aud broke into wild 
cheers, and waved their hats with enthusiasm, 
and followed him, As they moved slowly 
towards the door, cries arose of ‘‘ The rights 
of minorities,” ‘** Down with coercion,” ‘* We'll 
fight to the death,” ‘* Down with the Speaker.” 
The result of the division having been formal- 
ly declared, the Liberal and the Irish mem 
bers, led by Mr. Gladstone, quitted the House 
in protest against the procedure. As they 
passed out they again indulged in loud cries, 
such as ‘‘ A star chamber conspiracy,” *‘ Down 
with the Speaker.” The Speaker, amid the 
terrible uproar, was powerless in his efforts to 
preserve order. 

In an interview with the London corre- 
spondent of the EHvening Post the day after the 
passage of the Coercion Bill, Mr. Gladstone said 
of the Conservatives: ‘‘ They have thrust upon 
the Speaker a partisan function, and thus have 
dealt a blow at the Chair the gravity of which 
it is impossible to exaggerate.” ‘‘It is not 
coercion I am thinking about, not dissolution, 
not home rule even,” he added, ‘* but the Chair, 
the Chair. Let them fight us. I have always 
said Jet them beat us. That is well. But above 
all things let them respect the Chair. But they 
have not. They have forced partisanship upon 
him. Besides this, nothing could exceed the 
contemptuous disregard of the Government for 
all forms of precedence and parliamentary pro- 
cedure.” 

The principal speech against the Coercion 
Bill was made by Mr. Parnell, which has been 
pronounced one of the most vigorous he has 
ever delivered. Mr. Gladstone, who also spoke 
briefly, declared that he had never known a 
bill so completely torn to rags as Mr. Parnell 
had torn this one. Mr. Parnell declared that 
the bill meant a reign of judicial murders. It 
meant that all hopes of better times, which 
seemed dawning upon Ireland, would disap- 

ar; that a system of subornation of witnesses 
and wholesale perjury before partisan juries 
was to prevail, sending innocent persons to the 





scaffold and a convict’s cell. What was the 
only state of society that could rise under this 
reign of terror? Secret societies would spring 
up, fostered by the sufferings of an oppressed 
nation, and those who ehad been persistent in 
counselling the people to observe patience and 
moderation might counsel in vain. But he 
would still counsel them to submit to injustice 
rather than retaliate or do anything that might 
drive Mr. Gladstone from their side, or increase 
his difficulties or place him in a false position 
with the Liberals. Their battle was now won 
in Ireland. 

In almost every town in the kingdom meet 
ings have been called to denounce the bill. 
Resolutions of protest from hundreds of places 
in England as well as Llreland have been 
adopted and published. 

In the House of Lords Earl Cadogan, Lord 
Privy Seal, almost simultaneously with the 
presentation of the Coercion Bill, presented a 
land-bill which passed its first reading, pro 
viding for the purchase of Irish holdings, that 
is, for the abolition of the system of dual 
ownership created by the act of ISS1, The 
lease-holders whose leases expired prior to 1881, 
numbering 160,000, are to be admitted to the 
benefits of the act of 1881 in the same manner 
as those whose leases expired in that year. 
This bill is regarded by the Opposition as an 
effort to soften the Coercion Bill, and as an in 
sincere proposal. It contains some measures 
for which Mr. Parnell has contended, but it is 
now bitterly opposed by the Liberals. The 
comment of the Daily Neirs, which speaks 
for the Opposition, is that the bill. ‘* convicts 
the Ministry of the grossest inconsistency ” be- 
cause ‘‘it entirely dispenses with the necessity 
for coercion, or rather it would if the necessity 
existed” ; and the News adds: ‘* Mr. Balfour 
argues that an illegal combination prevents 
tenants in Ireland from paying their rents. 
Lord Cadogan formally admits that tenants are 
evicted for not paying impossible rents.’ 

The second reading of the Coercion Bill was 
formally moved in the House of Commons 
April 5 by Mr. Balfour. Sir Bernhard Samuel- 
son, Gladstonian, moved an amendment to the 
effect that ‘‘the bill would, if passed, increase 
the disorder in Ireland and endanger the Union 
and the Empire, and therefore should be re 
jected,” The debate will be continued for 
some time. 

A colonial conference, attended by represen- 
tatives from all the most important British 
colonies, began its sessions in Loridon on 
April 4, to discuss a wide range of subjects 
pertaining to colonial government and its rela- 
lions te the home Government. 

A new Italian Cabinet is at last announced, 
the ingoing members of which are Signor De 
pretis, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Signor Cris- 
pi Minister of the Interior, Signor Viale Minis 
ter of War, Signor Zanardelli Minister of Jus 
tice, and Signor Saracco Minister of Public 
Works. 

While the Spanish Chamber of Deputies was 
in session April 2, a parchment case containing 
gunpowder, with a fuse attached, was found 
in the doorway of the President's bureau. An 
explosion later in the day broke the windows 
of the office of the Minister of Finance. Ad- 
mission to the Parliament buildings has been 
denied to all journalists, native and foreign. 


The last effort to kill the Czar—on March 
29—was made by an officer of the army, who 
shot at him while he was taking exercise in the 
park of the palace at Gatchina. It is reported 
that a number of officers have been arrested for 
complicity in the plot. Three persons who 
were concerned in the previous effort to kill 
him have been banged. The Russian Govern- 
ment has appropriated £25,000 to be used in 
unravelling the Nihilist conspiracy in Russia, 
and £12,500 for the same purpose in foreign 
countries. 

A rich merchant of St. Petersburg was re- 
cently killed because be refused to contribute 
80,000 rubles to the Nihilists’ fund. Other 
rich Russians have received letters threatening 
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them with immediate death if they do not 
give money to carry on the Nihilist warfare 

The Russian Government has declined to 
take part in the Exhibition to be held at Paris 
in 1889, and forbidden its subjects to send ex 
hibits. 

The Governments of Germany and Austria 
will imitate the action of the Government of 
Russia in declining to take part in the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889. ‘The newspaper organs of 
these Governments insist that it would be an 
act of impropriety and an act of danger to the 
monarchies of Europe to do anything tending 
to glorify revolution. 

Prince Bismarck was seventy two years old 
on April 1. He received the congratulations 
of the Emperor and congratulatory telegrams | 
from all parts of the empire and from many’ 
persons of distinction in other countries 

There has been a revival of sharp talk be 
tween German and French journals, Thi 
French press demanded that a German officer 
who obtained secret information tn Paris be rr 
called. Thereto the Berlin Jost replied on 
April 2 that if such a request were made by th 
French Government it could be answered only 
by the recall of the German Minister to France 
The same paper accuses the Freneh of having 
an organization of spies in Germany 

Prince Bismarck’s newspaper organ, com 
menting on the conduct of Seflor Menearini 
the Spanish Consul at Hong Kong, who at a 
recent banquet in that city toasted the pros 
perity of France, and expressed a hope that 
she would have a_ brilliant sauce, SAYS 
‘Germany will not fail to make to Spain pr 
per and weighty comment on the occurrence 
Spain must not permit her diplomats to forget 
with culpable fmvolity what is due to their pe 
sition.” 

More indications have been given of Get 
many’'s determination to rule Alsace-Lorraine 
with great rigor, M. Antoine, a member of 
the Reichstag from Metz, was expelled from 
the province on April tl. He will be allowed 
to retain his seat in the Reichstag, but be must 
go to Berlin by way of Belgium or Switzer 
land, and not through France. Bismarck is 
reported to have said in a recent conversation 
**We intend that the provinces (Alsace and 
Lorraine) shall remain incorporated with Ger 
many. ‘Their fortresses are a strong bulwark 
against France, and for us they have the ad 
vantage of removing by several days’ march 
the starting point for an aggressive movement 
against us from France.” Orders have been 
given by the German authorities to destroy the 
French flags preserved in the provincial town 
halls. 

The Belgian Chamber of Deputies has passed 
a bill permitting the Free Congo State to issue 
a lottery loan to the amouat of 150,000, 000f, 

Mr. Henry M. Stanley wrote under date of 
March 9 from Cape Town that be had gon 
forward to rescue Emin Bey, whose supply of 
ivory, it is reported, was thought to be of ns 
less than £60,000 value. 

Trains on the Northern Division of the In 
tercolonia! Railway in New Brunswick were 
hemmed in by snow for a week until April i. 
Fifteen hundred passengers were snowed in 
on the tracks, and 1,500 workmen were en 
gaged to dig a way out. In places the snow 
was thirty feet deep. 

The Mexican Congress convened April 1. 
President Diaz, in his message, says that Mexi- 
co's relations with foreign Powers are of the 
most friendly character, and that with the 
United States there is no question pending 
which is likely to disturb the existing good un- 
derstanding. As to the boundaries on the 
north, he insists that the Mexican Senate fol- 
low the example of the American Senate in 
extending the term for carrying the treaty re- 
garding that matter into effect. The general 
tone of the message is satisfactory to the bank- 
ing and financial interests. The assurance 
given of the ability of the Government to con 
tinue to meet ail its obligations inspires fresh 
confidence, 
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SOME OF THE PRESIDENTS HIN- 
DRANCES. 


Tue report of the Committee of the Civil-Ser- 
vice Reform League on the condition and pro- 
gress of the movement under the present Ad- 
ministration has, we _ believe, impressed 
most people as exceedingly fair and im- 
partial. It gives the Administration full 
credit for the good it has done, and 
makes full allowance for the obstacles in the 
way of doing better which it has inevitably 
encountered, some of which are doubtless 
much more formidable than Mr. Cleveland 
anticipated when he wrote his famous letter to 
Mr. G. W. Curtis and others. He has found 
that raising the standard of purity and efficiency 
was a much more difficult task in some States 
than in others, owing sometimes to the charac- 
ter of the party leaders, and sometimes to pre- 
existing political conditions which left any at- 
tempt at reform without local support. It was, 
in fact, not possibie for either Mr. Cleveland or 
anybody else to find out how the Democratic 
party stood towards civil service reform, with- 
out the actual experiment of a reforming Demo- 
cratic Administration. During the ten years 
before 1884 large numbers of Democrats had 
persuaded themselves, and persuaded others, 
that they were in favor of the reform, without 
knowing very well what the reform was, or 
without picturing it to themselves as any- 
thing but the expulsion from office of all 
worthless Republicans, who constituted, as 
they flattered themselves, the great bulk of the 
oftice-holders. Nobody who has not had some 
personal experience of it can well realize what 
ignorance prevailed among political men, es- 
pecially in the Democratic party, about the de- 
tails of what was called ‘ civil-service reform” 
down to the incoming of the present Adminis 
tration. Few of them had ever taken the trouble 
to inform themselves about it, and a large num- 
ber of those who did know something about 
it had not taken it seriously or looked on it as 
anything more than the fad of a body of Re- 
publicans, whose votes might be had for the 
Democratic candidate by humoring them ju- 
diciously. 

Senator Gorman of Maryland probably stood 
in this latter category. He was a most useful 
and energetic man during the canvass, and, in 
fact, by the time it was over had probably laid 
the victorious candidate under weightier obli- 
gations than any other worker. That he had 
ever given civil-service reform any serious at- 
tention prior to the election, or had the least 
expectation of seeing it put into practice 
by Mr. Cleveland, may well be doubt- 
ed. No sign of it had been discoverable 
in the management of the party in his own 
State, or in fact in the management of any 
party. When he found that the victory was 
won, therefore, he set about dividing the spoils, 
probably in as much innocence and as much 
ignorance of any reason why he should treat 
offices as public trusts, as any husbandman in 
the garnering of a crop which he had sown in 
toil; and, for the reasons we have above stated, 
he was a very difficult man for a Democratic 
President to gainsay. 

Senator Gorman has, in fact, been shedding 
a flood of light on the situation in rather an 
amusing way, in an interview printed in the 





Baltimore Sun, and containing his view of the 
report of the Committee of the National League. 
To him the reason why the signers of the report 
have censured his doings in Maryland is simply 
that they are ‘‘ intense Republicans,” and favor 
‘*a centralized Government” and a permanent 
tenure in the civil service. The reason why 
he likes to make frequent changes in the civil 
service is not, as some peopie suppose, because 
he wishes to reward his henchmen, but because 
he is ‘‘opposed to centralization,” and in favor of 
‘‘government by the people” (of course, through 
Gorman) ‘‘in the broadest sense.” *‘ He thinks,” 
he says, ‘‘that good government can only be 
secured through the people ” (7. e., in Maryland, 
Gorman) ‘‘ having the right and the opportunity 
to change their public servants high and low 
at all times within their [Gorman’s] discretion.” 
The Committee has denounced some of the 
appointments made in Maryland by “the 
people,” alias Gorman; but the reason of this 
is, that they did not know ‘‘that he knew 1t to 
be necessary to select men who did not profess 
to be saints to ferret out the rascals whom they 
(the Republicans) appointed and kept in place.” 

There could hardly be greater simplicity, 
we see, than this. No reformer can get angry 
with a man like Mr. Gorman. When a great 
rascal appears in office in Maryland, we must 
not complain, because we do not know the 
workings, or, if we may say so, the secret 
purposes, of the Gorman mind. He did one 
very clever thing at the close of his interview, 
of which, however, the President is justly in- 
clined to complain. He took upthe list—which 
is a long one—of undeniably good appointments 
made in Maryland by the Administration, and 
claimed the credit of them all for his system 
of government by the people through Gorman. 
And he even maintained that he was a reformer 
himself. Nobody would ever guess what the 
reforms were in which he was engaged, so we 
will give them in his own words: ‘‘ To protect 
the public domain and restrain the rapacity 
of corporations.” It will be seen from all this 
that Mr. Gorman is really an interesting man, 
and belongs to a species which is rapidly grow- 
ing scarce, owing to changes in environment. 
The natural history museums will, therefore, 
do well to keep an eye on him. 








GOVERNMENT ON BUSINESS PRINCIPLES. 


Tue appointment of Mr. Charles 8S. Fairchild 
az Secretary of the Treasury is a most notable 
extension of the system of conducting the 
affairs of the Government on business princi- 
ples. The Treasury Department is a branch of 
the Government preéminently concerned with 
those features of administration which in any 
proper view are exclusively business-like in their 
nature—especially the collection of the money 
required to maintain the Federal Government, 
through the customs duties and the internal. 
revenue tuxes, and the disbursement of this 
money through all the various avenues which 
it must pursue. A small army of officials, 
scattered all over the country, is demanded 
for the performance of this work, but the duties 
of nearly all these are purely fiscal in their 
nature and have properly nothing to do with 
politics. The head of the Department and a small 
number of other high officials are charged with 
the execution of the financial policy of the Ad- 





ministration for the time being, but the work of 
the great remainder,if properly discharged, has 
no more to do with financial policies than that 
of the subordinates in a great business firm. In 
other words, the Treasury is, of all the execu- 
tive departments, the one which is by its very 
nature a business institution, to be conducted 
upon business principles. 

Yet so thoroughly had the spoils system « 
moralized the public mind that until receutly 
the Treasury Department has been ce’ tered 
the great patronage preserve of the Gvvern- 
ment. Only seven years ago the head of 
the Department made public proclamation 
that he conceived this to be the proper view 
of the institution, when he notoriously, and 
almost openly, employed men paid to serve 
the public in the enterprise of working 
up Sherman delegations to the Republican 
National Convention of 1880. Under Mr. 
Sherman’s successor in 1881 the country saw 
the chief custom-house disorganized, and an 
efficient Collector of the same party faith with 
the new President removed in the middle of 
his term, solely to pay political obligations at 
the public expense. With such principles un- 
blushingly avowed by heads of the Depart 
ment, the whole service was inevitably in- 
fected, and it was managed throughout as a 
political machine. 

There has seldom been a greater surprise 
than was afforded by the fact that it was a man 
of Daniel Manning’s antecedents who’ called a 
halt in this matter. Mr. Manning had been 
educated in the same faith as to the disposition 
of the offices with his Republican predecessors, 
and when his appointment was foreshadowed, 
it was generally deprecated by civil - ser- 
vice reformers. But the test of time vindi- 
cated Mr. Cleveland’s selection. Mr. Man- 
ning often yielded to the — spoilsmen, 
and was frequently inconsistent, but when, 
early in his administration, he picked out that 
sincere reformer, Edward O. Graves, for 
Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing—the only great Washington office not under 
the Civil-Service Law—he asserted what proved 
the guiding principle of his course. Experi- 
ence convinced Mr. Manning, against precon- 
ceived opinions, that the business system was 
the true system. His successor has nothing 
to unlearn. Mr. Fairchild has always 
believed in the merit system, and he was one 
of the earliest advocates of its application to 
the public service in this State. So far as his 
influence at Washington has gone (and it has 
gone far during the year that he has been vir- 
tually Acting Secretary), he has made the 
Treasury Department practically what it theo- 
retically is—a great business institution. Even 
such partisan opponents as the Washington 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Press con- 
fess that he is ‘‘one of the genuine re- 
formers of the Administration ” (observe the 
unconscious admission that there are a number 
of such), and says that ‘* in Department matters 
he has surprised all the old officials by sitting 
down as promptly on Senator Gorman and 
ex-Senator Barnum as he did on Eugene 
Higgins.” Now that he is to be the unques- 
tioned head of the Department, he will of 
course be still firmer in asserting himself. Mr. 
Fairchild is a man of very uncommon execu- 
tive talent, and as under our system the Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury is essentially only an exe- 
cutive officer, possessing none of the power 
of initiating legislation exercised by a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in England, his selec- 
tion is an exceedingly good one. 

We have thus, for the first time since An- 
drew Jackson introduced the spoils system, the 
most important department of administration 
presided over by a man who hates the spoils 
system, and who will conduct the affairs of 
the Government on business principles, Al- 
ready the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
at Washington—formerly a loathsome sink of 
patronage—is upon a business basis ; the same 
thing is true of the greatest custom-house 


in the country, and as true of those 
in Boston and many other cities besides 
New York; and Mr. Fairchild may be 


trusted to see that as speedily as possible the 
principles of the merit system shall be every- 
where applied. To have a department, which 
was prostituted to the basest political uses in 
1880 and 1881, firmly restored to business uses 
in 1887, is hardly short of a revolution. 

Not less surprising and encouraging is 
the fact that the wiser leaders of the 
Democratic party have learned so much, 
since Mr. Cleveland’s inauguration, that they 
enderse the choice of a genuine reformer 
for this position. The Washington corre- 
spondent.of the //erald says that Speaker Car- 
lisle and other equally representative Demo 
crats were consulted by the President, and 
that ‘‘every one was content to see Mr. Fair- 
child placed at the head of the Treasury, and 
made the official head of the Department whose 
efficient actual head he has been ever since Mr 
Manning broke down.” In other words, they 
saw that, in the present temper of the public 
mind, the best way for the Democratic party 
to strengthen itself with the country was to 
make proclamation of the fact that the Treasury 
Department was to be conducted by a proved 
reformer. 

Such an incident brings out in strong relief 
the vast advance which has been made within 
three years. In 1884 the Republican party was 
runniug for the Presidency the man who was 
really responsible fur the scandalous removal 
of Mr. Merritt and the appointment of Mr. 
Robertson as Collector in New York, and 
whose record assured his conduct of the Gov- 
ernment upon a spoils basis. In 1887 a Demo 
cratic President appoints as Secretary of the 
Treasury a conspicuous civil-service reformer, 
with the approval of such prominent Demo- 
cratic leaders as Speaker Carlisle. 








INEFFECTIVE DEMAGOGY, 
Tue refusal on the part of the Legislature 
of Missouri to make appropriations for the 
militia is not merely an example of hostility 
to the forcible maintenance of law and or- 
der: it is a still better example of the 
childishness of such hostility. The militia al- 
ready exists. It is in ‘complete organization, 
officered, armed, clothed. The salaries of the 
officers are prescribed by law, and if the 
rank and file are called into active ser- 
vice, their pay is fixed; and, although they 
could not get their pay until money was 
appropriated for the special purpose, yet it 
would exist as a valid claim against the State, 


and refusal to pay men for the performance of 
an extremely disagreeable, not to say danger 
ous duty, would be likely to result in the elec- 
tion of a Legislature like the one of 1879, which 
showed its friendly feelings towards the militia 
by prohibiting the use of blank cartridges ex 
cept on drill. 

But even suppose the sentiment of hostility: 
to the militia should dominate the Legislature 
for years, and appropriations should be with- 
held until the Missouri National Guard dies 
of inanition, what then? One of three 
things must bappen in times of riot. 
The Governor of the State will be com- 
pelled to make requisition upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States for national 
troops—a ludicrous result for those who hate 
military power—or the police must expand in 
numbers and increase in efficiency until it 
equals a militia in power, or else an irregular 
police or militia will be formed by the citizens, 
under the name of ‘ regulators,” ‘‘ friends 
of law and order,” or any of the names 
honest citizens are wont to take when the 
weakness or pusillanimity of their govern- 
ment has forced them to assume extraordinary 
powers. Order will be restored somehow, mi- 
litia or no militia, police or no police, Jaw or no 
law. This needs no proof. It is a settled fact 
in the history of civilized communities. If a 
Governor like the present incumbent in Mis 
souri should be as slow in making requisi 
tion for United States troops as he was in 
-alling out troops last year, and deputy-she 
riffs should prove as ineffective, the right of 
individuals to combine in self-defence would 
surely be put to the test. Happily in Missouri 
this right is guaranteed by the State Constitu 
tion, for, although it may seem superfluous to 
preserve by law a right which will be assumed 
whether the law preserves it or not, it is, as 
a matter of fact, an immense assistance in the 
assumption of extraordinary powers to know 
that they may be assumed lawfully. For this 
reason the clause in the Constitution of Mis 
souri which provides ‘*‘ that the right of the 
people to bear arma in self-defence ani in de 
ence of the lawful authority of the State cannot 
be questioned,” might well become a rallying 
point for the orderly elements of the State 
The people may bear arms and may use them 
in self defence and defence of lawful author 
ity. Nor is this right limited by the statute 
against carrying concealed weapons, for that 
makes an express exception in favor of carry 
ing weapons in defence of person, home, or 
property. The Missourian who carries a wea 
pon when threatened by such letters as the 
Knights of Labor sent the engineers and fire- 
men of the Missouri Pacific Railroad last 
year, is acting under the law, and, what is 
more, is acting under a right which the Legis 
lature could not take away from him. 

Sut far more important than the right of 
self-defence is the right to bear arms in defence 
of the lawful authority of the State. This 
right, taken in connection with statutory pro 
visions for suppressing riots by the civil autho- 
rities, renders it possible for the indignation of 
law-abiding citizens against mobs and rioters 
to take formidable and effective shape. Be- 
sides the usual authority vested in the 
mayor of any town or the sberiff of any 








suppressing a riot, and providing that the 
pay of citizens so employed shall be the 
same as that of militia in active service, 
there is another remedy, without waiting for 
the initiative from sheriff or mayor If a 
large body of men are assembled in a threaten 
ing or riotous manner, a private citizen may 
give notice of it to the Mayor, a member of thé 
Board of Aldermen, or Li 


any city or town, or to a sheriff, coroner 


gislative Couneil of 
marshal, or any of their deputies, or fo any 
justice of the peace. It is then the duty of 1 
officer so notified to approach the rioters as 
nearly as he can with safety, and command 
them to disperse, and, if they do not comply, to 
command all bystanders to arrest them, Now 
though the mayor of a city may refuse to 
do his duty, it would be strange if one de 
cent man among all the officers enumerated 
could not be found, especially as a refus tw 
act after notice is visited with a fine not ex 

ing $500; and, the right officer once found 

zens armed to the teeth could) accompany 
for the constitutional purpose of defer 
lawful authority, and, when called upor 
officer to arrest rioters refusing to dispers 
could use all due force to accomplish th: 
rest, If the i 


any of the rioters in their endeavors to mak: 


" 


citizens should kill or wound 


arrests, they would be held guiltless, whi! 
death or injurv of one of the citizens would 
make all the rioters answerable for it 

This method of suppressing a riot does not 
appear to be an impracticable one Wi) 


Southwester 


during the 


the large railroad yards in St. Lou 


strine Of tast Vea 


by the Knights of Labor on the pretenc 
protecting them, the corporation mi 
called upon a friendly justice of the peace 
undertake the duty of warning them 
wight have sent armed Pinkerton men with him 


If the 


State, their right to bear arms in such a case 


Wet = . » - tes } 
Pinkerton men were citizens of ihe 


‘could not be questhe ned and, if citizens 
of another State, the 
United l 

privileges of citizens of the State. In this 


delay and Aittic ults of get 


Constitution of — the 


them with the 


States would clothe 
— +} ¢ +) 
way, Without the 


“a 
ting special police licenses, the corporation 


would obtain a disciplined force acting 
under law. Throughout the Southwest- 
ern strike the Knights showed a whol 


some fear of coming into conflict with 
the authorities of the United States, 


edly because they had been taught by experi- 


undoubt- 


ence that the United States could legally use 
force, A few 
trials against armed bodies of men acting un 
der the State Jaw would give them such a re- 
spect for its civil authorities that they would 
welcome back the militia with joy. 


and would use it if necessary. 


SENATOR DAWES ON THE CRISIS. 


Senator Dawes addressed the Middlesex 
Club in Boston on Saturday afternoon. With 
much vigor and earnestness he ‘‘ arraigned” 
everybody who had been derelict in promot- 
ing the commercial interests of the nation, and 
especially its foreign trade, and more especially 
its trade with the countries south of us, He 
did not confine the arraignment to the Demo- 





county to call upon citizens to assist in 


cratic party, On the contrary, he took a 
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broad, catholic view of the question, and ven- 
tured to predict that the next national elec- 
tion would be carried by the party which 
should offer the soundest platform of princi- 
ples in regard to the reduction of the Trea- 


sury surplus and the extension of our 
commerce. New and profitable trade, he 
said, had been springing up among our 


sister republics on the American continent, 
but we were not getting it. Grand opportuni- 
ties for the investment of capital had been 
opening in the Argentine Republic, but the 
great glutton, England, had monopolized them. 
She had also swallowed up the trade of Brazil 
and the west coast of South America, and even 
Germany had stepped in between us and 
the unratified treaty with Mexico, and, by 
means Of a treaty of her own, had furnished a 
vantage ground for her own bankers and mer- 
chants in all the principal marts of that coun- 
try. The contrast between those countries and 
our own in the commercial sense was shown in 
the startling fact that ‘‘ of $420,000,000 of 
manufactures and other products such as we 
produce and are seeking market for, imported 
into those countries and consumed yearly, only 
about $30,000,000, or one fourteenth part,come 
from the United States,” 

The Republican party, he continued, has 
been for a free ballot and a fair count, and 
for pensions for dependent soldiers, and 
‘for a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work,” and for protection to American 
labor, and for honest money; but all 
this would not, in his opinion, suffice. It 
must meet the present crisis rather than past 
crises. What the nature of the present crisis 
is he did not explain, for, having led his 
hearers up to it with great intrepidity, he ad- 
monished them merely that the Republican 
party must give ‘‘a more vigorous and un- 
flinching support to the new elements of 
political life and power brought into being by 
the new national conditions than these ele- 
ments have yet received from any political 
party.” A happy opportunity to connect the 
crisis and the remedy together was unfor- 
tunately lost, and we are left very much 
in the dark as to the Senator’s notions 
of a method for lending a more vigorous 
support to the new elements of political life 
and power. We are only advised that Eu- 
ropean Powers, and especially England, are 
grabbing trade right and left which properly 
belongs to us, and that something must be 
done. 

We think that Mr. Dawes has done remark- 
ably well, and that if he were a member of a 
spelling-school, instead of the United States 
Senate, he would be very near the head 
of his class. A spelling-school does not re 
quire the exercise of the reasoning faculty, 
but only that of the memory. Mr. Dawes has 
a good memory for facts, and, if he improves 
his opportunities, he will no doubt be able to 
reason from cause to effect in commercial mat- 
ters after a time. We propose now to give him 
one lesson, and the very simplest one we 
can think of, so that when he next addresses 
the Middlesex Club he need not leave his hear- 
ers gaping over the ‘‘ new elements of political 
life and power,” and wondering what they are 
and how they are to give them a more vigorous 


One of the chief products of the countries 
south of us is sugar, and of this we consume 
2,500,000,000 pounds per annum. All but 
a small fraction of what we consume is im- 
ported from foreign countries, and mostly 
from the West Indies and South Ameri- 
ca. Sugar is selling now in the West 
India Islands at $1.65 to $1.80 per hun- 
dred pounds. The American duty on this 
kind of sugar ranges from $1.50 to $2.75 per 
hundred pounds. It would be quite within 
the limits of truth to say that the duty is 
upwards of 100 per cent. ad valorem, The 
lowest grade produced in these countries is the 
muscovado or brown sugar of our boyhood, 
which constituted the bulk of the sugar 
consumed in the United States not many years 
ago. The best quality is the straw-colored, 
crystallized article produced on the plantations 
by the centrifugal process, which is preferred 
by many consumers to the white sugar of our 
refineries. Now, for every cargo of sugar sent 
from those countries to the United States in 
the way of trade, another cargo of equal 
size and weight must be sent to pay 
the custom-house charges on the first cargo. 
This is an understatement of the truth. To 
put it in another way, which is equally an un- 
derstatement, every time the American sewing 
woman, or other Prisoner of Poverty, takes a 
lump out of her sugar-bow] to sweeten her tea, 
the Government takes out another of the same 
size for itself. This way of stating it may 
be objected to as sentimental. We will, there- 
fore, not pursue it, but confine ourselves to the 
commercial aspects of the case, which interest 
the Senator from Massachusetts. A duty of 100 
per cent. on an article of food in universal use is 
as great an impediment to trade as it is a mon- 
strosity in morals, We affirm that this duty 
has been and is now maintained in the interest 
of what Mr. Dawes calls ‘‘ protection to Ameri- 
can labor,” that it is part and parcel of the great 
tariff combination and ring, in which sugar- 
planters, and wool-growers, and salt-boilers, 
and steel-rail makers, and a hundred other 
trades have conspired successfully to. get the 
advantage of their fellow-citizens in the battle 
of life. 

We have cited the sugar duties, not because 
they are more objectionable than other pro- 
tective duties—they are in fact less objec- 
tionable than many others and less monstrous 
in the percentage imposed, the duty on salt, 
for instance, being more than 200 per cent.— 
we have taken them for illustration and 
comment upon Mr. Dawes’s diatribe on 
the sad state of trade with the countries 
south of us. We offer in conclusion the single 
suggestion that a law which requires two equal 
cargoes of sugar to be grown, and manufac- 
tured, and shipped to the United States 
in order to get one cargo past the cus- 
tom-house is a detriment and an obstacle to 
trade with the sugar-producing countries, which 
must put us at a disadvantage with any com- 
peting nation that follows a more enlightened 
and liberal policy, 








SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN SWEDEN. 

ALL who have sympathies upon either side of 
the irrepressible conflict between the friends and 





and unflinching support. 


the opponents of classical education will find the 





recent educational history of Sweden highly in- 
teresting. Nowhere else, probably, has the sub- 
ject received more general attention from people, 
press, and Government, and nowhere else has 
the reform spirit been more vigorous and aggres- 
sive than in Sweden. It is not altogether easy 
to make out from the chaos of conflicting opi- 
nions and theories the actual trend of enlightened 
public sentiment ; nor is it quite certain that 
this trend, even if it could be made out with 
perfect certainty for Sweden, would help us 
much in casting the pedagogical horoscope of 
the world at large. It may be, as often happens, 
that the commotion made by the reformers is 
out of proportion to their real strength and in- 
fluence. It may be, too, that certain steps re- 
cently taken will be retraced, and that the past 
few years have been simply a period of unrest 
which is destined to subside and leave matters 
substantially as they were before. On the other 
hand, the opposite contingency is not altogether 
improbable. It is at least possible that the little 
northern kingdom is only the leader in a move- 
ment which will in time greatly modify both the 
universities and the educational ideals of Europe. 
This possibility lends additional interest to re- 
cent Swedish experiments and discussions. 

The history above alluded to has lately been 
written in condensed form by H. Klinghardt, a 
German teacher, who bas been at the pains to 
make an exhaustive study of his subject from 
the documents. His work, a thick pamphlet of 
168 pages, is entitled ‘Das héhere Schulwesen 
Schwedens und dessen Reform in modernem 
Sinne.’ The author is an “ncompromising oppo- 
nent of what he calls the ‘*‘ medizeval education,” 
and writes throughout in the tone of a partisan 
rather than of a judge. But his partisanship does 
not appear to be of such a character as to affect 
his competency as an investigator. He gives 
the facts upon both sides even when they are 
such as to cause him pain. We can, therefore, 
well afford to thank him for his facts, even while 
cherishing our own opinion of his ‘‘ tendency,” 
which may be summed up in the motto he has 
chosen from an official report written in July, 
1885, by Louis de Geer, Chancellor of the Swe- 
dish Universities. The words run in translation 
thus : 

**T am of the opinion that modern culture is 
slowly but irresistibly detaching itself from its 
immediate connection with the language and 
literature of the ancients, and is at the same 
time taking up into itself new and indispensable 
elements. And I believe, further, that the 
scheme of instruction in the schools should be 
gradually transformed into harmony with this 
process of development.” 


The secondary schools of Sweden offer at the 
present time three different lines of instruction, 
which may be called, in the terms of our familiar, 
though somewhat unfortunate, American nomen- 
clature, the classical, the Latin, and the sci- 
entific. Each of these lines, when complete, ex- 
tends over nine years. Some of the schools do 
work upon but one line, others upon two only, 
while many (sixty in a total of ninety-five) are 
professedly more or less imperfect in their equip- 
ment, and do not attempt to continue the work 
of the common schools for more than two, 
three, or five years. Of the thirty-five schools 
which are “complete,” the majority provide 
instruction in all three of the above-named 
lines. When, now, we have added that the Latin 
line is simply an eclectic course, recently intro- 
duced, in which Greek is replaced by English, 
it will be apparent that the typical preparatory 
school of Sweden is an institution which com- 
bines in one building and under one manage- 
ment the Gymnasium and the Realschule of the 
Germans. Such an institution receives a boy 
from the common school at the age of nine or 
ten, and graduates him at the age of eighteen or 
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nineteen into the University or the Government 
School of Technology. 

Upon any of the three lines of study the scholar 
has in his first year twenty-seven lessons per 
week ; after that, either thirty or thirty-two. 
During the first three years be pursues simultane- 
ously ;even different subjects; after that eight, 
nine, or ten. During the first three years, also, 
the instruction is precisely the same upon all 
three lines, the divergence showing itself first in 
the fourth year, and becoming thereafter more 
and more marked. The scholar’s weekly pro- 
gramme of lessons during tnese three years of 
uniformity is as follows: Religion, three lessons; 
Swedish language, five or six ; German, six or 
seven; mathematics, four or five; natural science, 
two: history and geography, four or five; writ- 
ing and drawing, three or two. From the 
end of the third year the instruction which is 
common to the three lines is as follows: Re- 
ligion, two lessons weekly throughout the course; 
Swedish, four lessons weekly in the fourth 
year, three in the fifth, and two each year there- 
after; history and geography, five lessons week- 
ly in the fourth year, four in the fifth, and 
three each year thereafter. In his fourth year 
the scholar who plans to graduate upon the 
classical or Latin line takes up the study of 
Latin, of which he has then eight lessons per 
week for the next six years: his weekly pensum 
in German being at the same time diminished 
to four lessons in his fourth year, three in the 
fifth, and two in the sixth and seventh. After 
that he takes no more German. Of mathematics 
he has five lessons a week during his fourth 
and fifth years. Finaliy, in his fifth year he 
takes up French, of which he has either three 
or four weekly lessons for the next five years. 
In the sixth year the classical begins to diverge 
from the Latin line, the scholar upon the former 
taking up Greek, of which he has either seven 
or six lessons a week for the next four years. 
His peosum in mathematics also drops from 
five lessons to three, where it remains to the 
end, On the Latin line the scholar at the be- 
ginning of the sixth year takes up English, of 
which he has four weekly lessons during his 
sixth and seventh years, and two during the 
eighth and ninth. He has also somewhat more 
work in mathematics and in drawing than has 
the classical scholar. Of the scientific or ‘‘ Real” 
line the characteristic features are these: Eng- 
lish is taken up at the beginning of the fourth 
year, seven lessons a week being given to it in 
the fourth and fifth years, and three each year 
thereafter. In mathematics the scholar upon 
this line has five lessons during his fourth and 
fifth years, and seven thereafter. In natural 
science he has two lessons during his fourta 
and fifth years, thereafter six. Finally, he re- 
ceives a little more instruction in French than 
is given on the other two lines. 

From a pedagogical point of view the most 
interesting feature of this scheme of instrwuc- 
tion is the promment réle played by the Ger- 
man language. It will be observed that in 
all three lines German is studied seven years, 
that it is pursued three years before any other 
language is taken up, and tbat during those 
years it constitutes the dominant study of the 
course. This arrangement is not due entire- 
ly toa conviction of the paramount importance 
of German in modern education, but in part at 
least to a theory that German rather than, for 
example, Latin, is the best ** basis ” for all future 
study in foreign languages. The plan has been 
in operation now for several years, and at a re- 
cent convertion of Swedish school men at JOnk6- 
ping, very general satisfaction was expressed 
with the results secured by this arrangement. 

For the better understanding of all that this 
scheme of instruction signifies, and also of the 





reform projects that have lately been under dis- 
cussion, a brief historical retrospect will be help- 
ful. The law of 1859, which may be said to have 
given their characteristic form to the secondary 
schools of Sweden, provided that there shoula be 
two lines of instruction, a classical and a scienti- 
fic, each lasting ten years. In the programme of 
instruction as determined by this law the two 
lines coincided during the first two years, and 
German, which was to be made the basis of sub- 
sequent language study, was begun in the second 
year. On the classical line Latin was taken up 
in the third year and pursued seven years, while 
Greek was begun in the fourth year and pursued 
six years. This state of affairs continued with 
out important modification until 1869. The clas- 
sical preparation was practically a sine qua non 
for admission to the universities. But by this 
time the world-wide agitation against the classics 
had begun to make itself strongly felt in Sweden, 
and in 1869, in obedience to the popular demand, 
a law was passed by which classical gymnasiasts 
were allowed to take English instead of Greek. 
This decree, which Herr Klinghardt thinks 
‘* worthy to be recorded with letters of gold in 
the history of pedagogy,” gave rise to the third 
or Latin line above described. But the oppo- 
nents of medieval education did not stop here. 
In 1873 they brought it about that henceforth 
the study of Latin should be begun in the fourth 
year instead of the third, and that of Greek in 
the sixth year instead of the fourth. This last 
change was not universally consummated, how- 
ever, until IS77. Subsequent efforts in the same 
general direction have been made, but thus far 
without success, Some of the reformers have 
not hesitated to announce as their programme 
the ultimate relegation of both the ** dead” lan 
guages to the universities. But the majorty 
have been disposed to content themselves, for the 
present at least, with much less radical proposals, 

Before passing on to an account of these pro 
posals, it will be of interest, perhaps, to see how 
the schools have been affected by this legislation. 
The following table gives the total number of 
students in the four upper classes (sixth to ninth 
years), in all the schools of the kingdom: 


Classical Latin Sctentifie 

Year. Line. Line. Line 
1873 1,746 42 ‘au 
1875 1,447 728 Ss? 
so 1.261 1,085 670 
187 1,326 1,346 SéS 
1881 1,408 1,652 4a 
ere a 1,259 1,847 748 





From these figures it appears that during the 
decade specified (later figures we have not at 
hand), the patrons of the classical line fell off by 
about one-third, while those of the Latin line 
trebled and those of the scientific line doubled. 
The universities still continue to exact Greek 
from students registering with the theological 
faculty. and from those who pursue philology with 
a view to becoming teachers. With this excep- 
tion the graduates of the Latin course are ad- 
nitted to all departments of the universities. 
Klinghardt is confident, more confident appa- 
rently than any positive indications seem to jus- 
tify, thatere long Greek will quite cease to count 
asan element in general education, but will be 
looked upon as part of the professional training 
of preachers and philologists, and as such, hke 
Hebrew and Sanskrit, relegated to the univer- 
sities. 

In ISSt a bill was introduced into the lower 
chamber of the Swedish Parliament recommend- 
ing (1) that the *‘ prehminary” examinations in 
Latin at the universities be discontinued; (2) 





that instruction in Latin in the secondary schools 
begin in the sixth year and continue four years, 
(8) that an optional course in Latin, not to ex 

ceed four lessons a week, be introduced in the 
last four years of the scientific line, The © pre 

liminary” examination referred to in (/) is 
usually beid at the end of the students’ third 
semester of residence, when he ts ready to enter 
upon his special professional course. It is a 
somewhat severe examination, and ts required of 
allstudents. To drop it would mean practically 
the opening of the university to graduates of the 
scientific line. The second recommendation con 
templated a further abridgment of the time 
given to Latin, and the third was evidently in 
tended to make the Latin line unnecessary, and 
so to pave the way for its discontinuance These 
propositions were debated in Parliament at great 
length. The reports of the numerous speeches 
pro and con, as condensed by Kiinghardt from 
the archives, and the picture he is able to present 
of the representatives of Che Swediso people sit 
ting from half-past seven until nudoight on Ca 

successive days, carrving on a warm and able 
discussion of such questions as these, and dow 

so in the evident conviction (several times ox 
pressed in words) that the eyes of the nation were 
upon them —all this is calculated to awaken cu 


ous emotions in the breast of an American The 
result of the debate was that the bull was carrted 
by a vote of SS moderns * to SS medievalists 
The bill as passed was then turned over to the 
first chamber, where it was defeated by a vote of 
72 to 38, 

Connected with the recommendations of the 
second chamber was a request to the Ministry 
for the appointment of a roval commission 
whose duty it should be to investigate the whole 
subject of higher education in Sweden, and to 
make such recommendations as the emergency 
might seem to require. This Commission was 
constituted tn ISS2, and went zealously to work It 
consisted of fourteen members, ten af whom were 
teachers either in the schools or in the universi 
ties. The mport of the Comnussion, in four 
volumes, was handed in in midsummer, iSs4. It 
recommended, among many other things, that 
the preliminary examination in Latin should re 
quire from students of Jaw and medicine, also 
from students of economics and of many o her 
subjects taught in the philosophical faculty, only 
a rudimentary knowledge of the grammar and 
an amount of previous reading equal to one 
book of Casar. This modicum of Latin they 
proposed to have furnished by the schools on the 
scientificline. On the other hand, they recom- 
mended that the Latin line be dropped, and that 
on the classical line there be no diminution of the 
time given to Latin and no exemption from 
Greek. Thetheory of this recommendation was 
to strengthen the classical line intensively while 
weakening its prestige, by causing it to be known 
asthe special propadeutic of preachers and pin 
lologists, and advertising the sc.entific line as the 
proper thing for a general educaticn. 

On the reception of this report in 18S4, it was 
at once transmitted to the universities and the 
‘* consistories ” (a name given to the educational 
council of a diocese). These took several months 
to consider the maiter, and then, by large ma- 
jorities, returned an emphatic negative to all 
the essential recommendations of the Commission, 
The Chancellor of the Universities, De Geer, 
whose opinion was likewise asked, took inter- 
mediate ground between the schools and the 
Commission, making some concessions to the 
prejudices of each. But his real atutude can 
doubtless be divined from the words quoted 
from him at the beginning of this article. And 
thus matters rest at the present time. There is 
reason to suppose that another attempt wili be 
made by the partisans of reform to secure legis- 
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lation in their interest from the present Parlia- 
ment. 





BRADFORD'S INDEX TO CLEMINCIN’S 
COMMENTARY ON DON QUIXOTE.—IL 


YALE COLLEGE, March 26, 1887. 


WERE we to go on following the alphabet the 
result would be a pamphlet, and we close after 
some remarks on two other passages to which 
attention was called in our previous review of 
‘Don Quixote’ (Nation, Dec. 17, 24, 1885). 

Duelos y quebrantos.—Spaniards are extraor- 
dinarily fond of epithets and insinuations which 
require a dictionary to explain them, and which 
they almost never do. For instance, [asomar] 
por los cerros de Ubeda, (to peep] over the hills 
of Ubeda, is astrong antiphrasis—point du tout— 
because (why don’t Clemencin explain it ‘) Ubeda 
is situated on a sharp bluff in the midst of a wide 
plain, hence cannot be looked over. So they say, 
‘* Yes, I'll do that, as (sure as peep] over the hills 
of U.,” meaning ‘‘I won’t do it at all.” 

Now, for their dishes they had three humorous 
epithets, One was a “‘ duelos y quebrantos” meal, 
meaning ‘sorrows and wailings” (quebranto 
never means material breaking, only a moral 
one), to be eaten on one of their meagre days, 
made up of a boiled lamb’s head with the brains, 
as the Lazarillo de Tormes informs us (1553), and 
Camillo di Borghese (afterwards Paul V.), in his 
Spanish itinerary of 1594. Another more cheer- 
ful dish, which Sanchica set before the smartly 
dressed page who came to announce her father’s 
elevation to the governorship of the “insula,” 
was called merced de Dios—God’s grace—com- 
posed of fried bacon and eggs, with honey, as 
we are told expressly in the ‘Pfcara Justina,’ 
published in 1605 (p. 271 of the Mad. ed. 1735), 
A third epithet was and is applied to a “ picked- 
up dinner,” which they regard as “doing pe- 
nance” to partake of ; so they say, ‘‘Come and 
take pot-luck with us to-day "— Venga V. & hacer 
penitencia con nosotros hoy. 

Now, the first or Manchegan apodo has never 
been clearly understood in Spain or elsewhere to 
this day. The conjectures about it may be di- 
vided into three distinct epochs, 

The first epoch (1612-1732) characterized it as 
** bacon and eggs,” confounding it with Justina’s 
merced de Dios. Our earliest translator, Shel- 
ton, declares in 1612 that the Knight ate ** collops 
and eggs” on Saturdays. This happy hit crossed 
the Channel, and in 1614 Cesar Oudin decided it 
was collops and eggs (des wufs et du lard) ; 
Franciosini, at Rome, put the same in his dic- 
tionary in 1620 (carne secca con uova) ; and Oudin, 
again, in bis excellent ‘Tesoro’ of 1621, robbed 
bodily by Victor, 1609 (O.’s 1st ed. was 1607), said 
that he had partaken of it at Valencia in 1610. 
But since it was a dish of Castile and La Mancha 
alone, as Borghese tells us, one suspects a little 
broma on the part of Cesar in Spain. Then 
Motteux, in 1700, guesses it was ‘‘scraps and 
penance "—not a bad guess ; while Sobrino, five 
years later, with a French grimace, opines for 
soupe aux pois, The next year, 1706, our Lon- 
don Capt. Stevens reverts to *‘ callops and eggs,” 
adding naively, ‘‘ because it is reckon’d a sorry 
dish for poor people, or only for a need.” 

This achieved, the era of Academical dictiona- 
ries dawned on the world, and the second period 
in the history of our christening was inaugurated 
by their folio of 1752, whereby it must for ever 
after be conceded that ‘sorrows and wailings” 
was only a Manchegan eupherflism for an ‘“‘ Ome- 
let of Eggs and Brains.” Some of the latter were 
needed to account for the exile of the collops of 
bacon, but as academicians were then all ‘‘ Old 
Christians,” without vestige of Jew or Moor in 
their blood, the omission was, on the whole, ac- 





ceptable. This decision went on in subsequent 
editions, 1780, °83, 91, 1803, finding great favor 
with all but ‘‘ Marranos,” who ought to have 
asked them for a/bricias—and was obeyed in Eng- 
land by Pineda (1740) and Del Pino (1763), albeit 
Baretti (1778) would not go beyond “ sorrows and 
troubles.” 

As the initiator of a third epoch (1797-1884), 
up rises Pellicer in 1797, one of the orthodox 
sages of Calle de Leon (Acad. of Hist.), and 
brings out of tie fashionable presses of Gabriel 
de Sancha a superb edition of the ‘Quixote’ in 
five large volumes, of which one of our copies is 
on large thick paper. What does this new phe- 
nomenon do but tell his neighbors of the Calle 
Valverde that they are all wrong, and have been 
for sixty-five years, that it was no omelet at all 
that Don Alonso Quixano ate on Saturdays, but 
an olla, a ragout, a stew, with a long story about 
the farmers of La Mancha losing their sheep 
mysteriously ,Jike Pathelin’s draper, the remnants 
of which were sold cheap and served up as a pot- 
au-feu on meagre day, causing the groans and 
‘‘breakings” aforesaid. This was deemed satis- 
factory to the academics, although the connec- 
tion between an omelet ard a stew was not clear, 
but after a long session, lasting from 1797 
through the Peninsular war till 1817, the whole 
note of Don Antonio was adopted and inserted 
bodily into the new Dictionary without a hint as 
to its source or the reasons for their own stultifi- 
cation. Now, where, in the name of all that is 
honest, did Don Juan Antonio Pellicer y Safor- 
cada trump up his new legend? When we once 
asked the question of a group of Madrid literati, 
who, seated on barrels and boxes in the trastienda 
of Murillo’s bookstore in tbe Calle Alcala, No. 18, 
used to discourse of history and letters, the only 
answer vouchsafed us by Sancho-Rayon, he of 
the ‘Documentos Inéditos,’ was, | Qué ec —jo in 
qué ocho cuartos! which, being mildly inter- 
preted, is: Que diable! 

Inquisicion (La).—Véase Hermandad (La San- 
ta), What did the “ Fraternity ” founded in 1476 
over all Spain and reorganized in 1486 have to do 
with the “Inquisition” founded at Seville in 
1480, but not put in operation till 1483? And by 
whom was it called Santa? By the people, 
doubtless, for the official laws regulating it and 
published at Alcala in 1503 and 1528 never call it 
otherwise than ‘‘La Hermandad” (the Frater- 
nity), and never once mention the Inquisition. 
It is true that in time the Brotherhood, which 
was only intended to be a rural mounted police 
at the orders of the Alcaldes, to suppress bri- 
gandage, and which still exists as the excellent 
Guardia Civil Corps, did obey the commands of 
the Inquisition, through the fanaticism of the 
Alcaldes; but what man or body, civil or reli- 
gious, in Spain, from the King to the herdsman, 
did not do the same in the sixteenth and follow- 
ing centuries ? 

But there was in Cervantes an occasion for a 
note on the Inquisition, of which Clemencin was 
profoundly ignorant, for he vouchsafe: us no re- 
ference thereto, nor does he even restore the text 
mangled by the Holy Office. In the Second Part 
of D. Q., which came out in 1615, Cervantes had 
written (chap. 36, f. 140 b of the original ed.), 
“ Yaduierta Sancho, que las obras de caridad 
que se hazen tibia y floxamente, no tienen meri- 
to, ni valen nada” (And take heed, Sancho, that 
acts of charity performed in a lukewarm and in- 
different spirit possess no merit and are value- 
less). And so in the year 1632 (seventeen years 
later!), when the Inquisitor-General, Antonio 
Zapata, published at Seville his monster folio 
‘ Index Expurgatorius,’ there appeared on p. 980 
of the Appendix (showing that it was one of the 
last things discovered) the following insertion: 
‘* MIGVEL Cervantes Saavedra. Segunda parte 
de Don Quixote cap. 36. al medio, borrese, las 





obras de caridad” (ete., as above—‘‘M. C. 8. 
Second part of D. Q. chap. 36, half way down, 
expunge, acts of charity,” efc.). It is evident 
that future editors would have to plaster the text 
considerably to produce a fair cicatrix of the - 
mangled edges; but no, their history had taught 
them many expedients, and therefore we find in 
all subsequent Spanish editions the passage is per- 
fectly repaired by simply going further than the 
pious Dominicans, and, leaving out “* y aduierta 
Sancho, que,” closing what precedes by a full 
stop. Thus the naughty reflection, applicable 
then as now to nine-tenths of the Peninsular 
alms-givers, was so healed that posterity, and, of 
course, Clemencin (V. 240*), never noticed the 
omission. We first learned of it by reading the 
‘Index’ itself. Somebody (Aribau) says it is in 
that of 1619, but there was no Spanish [Index of 
that year, and the one Turrettin reprinted at Ge- 
neva was that of Madrid, 1612, issued three 
years before the Second Part of the ‘ Quixote’ 
came out. We can assure the inte: ested that we are 
exact, since our collection possesses every vrigi- 
nal Index Expurgatorius ever published, from 
1544, and the Spanish ones from 1551, to 18448— 
the which are accessible to any one in New Ha- 
ven, and in no other one place in all Christen- 
dom, not even in Bonn. 

There should have been, then, in Bradford’s 
‘Index,’ an article under Jnquisicion and also 
Indice Expurgatorio, to complete Clemencin, the 
latter of which might also have included the ge- 
neral expurgation of Cervantes’s works found 
only in the Lisbon Index of 1624, fol. (pp. 905- 
907—four full columns). But, ‘‘ Inquisicién, chi- 
tén!” W. I. Knapp, 








THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 
Paris, March 25, 1887. 


A WAR panic has agitated all Europe during 
the last few weeks. Itseems as if the gates of 
the temple of Janus were already opened, Now 
that the danger—at least the imminent danger— 
seems over, it is not inappropriate to draw the 
moral of the late events and to look for the 
causes of such a greatemotion. The origin of the 
panic was the speech pronounced by the Chancel- 
lor of northern Germany on the question of the 
military Septennate. Prince Bismarck drew a 
picture of Europe which was far from reassur- 
ing. He represented France as preparing for re- 
venge, though her successive administrations 
were ready enough to give pacific assurances to 
Germany. He intimated that though the majori- 
ty of the French nation was not inclined to war, 
this majority would sooner or later be led by a 
minority of agitators. The history of France 
showed that such minorities had always decided 
her fate: the provinces were governed by Paris, 
and Paris fell from time to time into the hands of 
a revolutionary mob. It also often happened 
that a Government, feeling itself weak and on 
the point of being overturned, tried to avoid its 
fate by throwing the country in some adventure. 
In fact, Prince Bismarck seemed to consider a 
war with France as inevitable. He could not 
name the day, the year, or the occasion, but 
France was not reconciled to the Treaty of Frank- 
fort; not a single statesman had dared to accept 
the loss of Alsace as one of those facts which sepa= 
rate the present from the past by an eternal 
boundary; the French people continued to enter- 
tain hopes and ambitions which could only be 
satisfied with war. And what would not a new 
war be between two nations both strong, both 
brave, animated with irreconcilable aspirations? 
Prince Bismarck said, with bis usual frankness, 
the war of 1870 was mere child’s play compared 
tothe future war. He recalled the invasions of 
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Germany under the First Napoleon, he showed 
the necessity for the conqueror to inflict wounds 
which could not be healed in a lifetime. He 


urged in consequence the necessity for the Ger-" 


man people to increase the military force of Ger- 
many, and he dissolved the Parliament which 
would not give him the military Septennate. 

The German people answered his call, and the 
military Septennate is voted. I remember the 
time when it was said in France, before the vote 
of the last plébiscite, ‘‘ L’Empire, c’est la paix.” 
Now we hear it said every day and by everybody, 
‘‘The Septennate is peace.” When you try to 
analyze this sentence, which passes for an axiom, 
you feel somewhat embarrassed. It is difficult to 
understand in reality that peace is more assured 
because the German army will be increased by 
40,000 men, and because Prince Bismarck dis- 
poses of a more complacent majority. As the 
alarm was probably too great six weeks ago, the 
present confidence is probably too great. There 
are some general features in the situation of Eu- 
rope which are far from reassuring. First of all 
we must notice that the best arguments which are 
found for the preservation of peace are prepara- 
tions for war: the famous maxim, ‘Si vis pa- 
cem, para bellum,” has never been obeyed as it 
is now. Our peace is really an armed peace: 
millions of men arein arms in Europe, all ready 
at an hour’s notice to destroy each other. France 
is thinking of celebrating in two years the cente- 
nary of the famous year 1789, *‘ 'année des prin- 
cipes,” as it is sometimes called. But what, a 
philosopher may say—what has been the result of 
the great movement which prepared the French 
Revolution, the abolition of ali privileges, of all 
the abuses of the Middle Ages? Where have the 
great principles of ‘liberty, equality, fraterni- 
ty ’ led mankind after a hundred years? What 
has been the result of parliamentary government, 
of constitutional guarantees, of the development 
of the press, of the constant increase of know- 
ledge, of popular education? The future of all 
civilized countries lies hidden in a few solitary 
wills; the power of a few men for good or for 
evil is practically as great as ever could have 
been the power of Louis XIV. or of Napoleon. It 
is idle to say that these solitary wills can only 
accomplish great objects if they act in accord- 
ance with the great social and political necessities 
of the time; the same could have been said of 
Louis XIV. and of Napoleon. Napoleon ILI. suc- 
ceeded in liberating Italy; he did not succeed 
when he attempted to prevent the formation of 
German unity. He had it, nevertheless, in his 
power to plunge France into a war the effects of 
which will be felt by generations to come. 

' In the last century and in our own, the rela- 
tions of the nations of Europe were subject to 
treaties which were known in all their parts. The 
treaties of Vienna, made after the downfall of 
Napoleon, were, during the greater part of a 
century, the foundation of the European peace. 
All the sovereigns and all the nations were bound 
to protect their stipulations. We now hear con- 
stantly of an alliance between the two German 
empires, of a treaty between Northern Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. We know, by the de- 
clarations of the chancellors of these two Em- 
pires, that such a treaty was signed at the time 
of the journey of Prince Bismarck to Vienna; 
we know that the treaty has just been renewed 
for a certain term. We are sometimes told that 
this treaty has a purely defensive character; but 
who knows exactly the terms and the stipulations 
of this important document except the two Em- 
perors and their two chancellors ? In what 
eventualities must Austria-Hungary join her 
army to that of the Northern Empire! It is 
often said that the two empires guarantee to 
each other, against all aggressors, their existing 
frontiers, Is this quite certain! Has no differs 
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ence been made between the provinces of Austria 
which belonged to the ancient confederation, and 
those which were merely the acquisitions of the 
Hapsburgs? Can Germany look with the same 
eye on Austria proper, on Bohemia, on Moravia, 
and on some other provinces, as Bosnia or Herze- 
govina! The new Emperor, accepting all the 
obligations of the imperial dignity, does not 
probably consider himself obliged to increase 
these obligations; there are in the Balkan penin- 
sula provinces whose fate is abandoned to the fu 
ture. Itis therefore quite possible to admit the 
eventuality of a struggle between Austria-Hun 
gary and Russia which would be confined to 
provinces that have never been under the impe- 
rial sway. The only eventuality foreseen may 
have been the case in which victory would bring 
the conqueror into some of the ancient provinces 
of Austria and too near the centre of Europe. 

To the uncertainties which surround the mu- 
tual obligations of Austria-Huvgary and of 
Northern Germany, add the uncertainties attach- 
ed to the relations of these two empires and of 
Russia. Here we are entering a ferra incognita, 
The relations of these courts do not always take 
the character of ordinary diplomatic documents; 
it may even be said that imperial letters have 
assumed tbe place of treaties and of conventions 
in the most important matters, since the Em- 
peror of Russia has been, so to speak, his own 
chancellor. There bas really been no successor 
to Prince Gortchakoff; M. de Giers cannot be 
said to hold the position so long occupied by the 
Prince, and in other tumes by Nesselrode. The 
present Emperor has taken the device of Louis 
XIV., *\Le roi gouverne par lui-méme.” He 
assumed power under the most difficult circum- 
His absolute authority is constantly un 
dermined by the Nihilist propagandism, and in- 
fluenced by the passions of the Panslavist party, 
He commands and obeys at the same time. He 
was led into the Eastern war by the Panslavist 
party, and discovered that corruption ha 1 enter- 
ed the War Office as it hadevery branch of the 
administration. Himself honest, pure-minded, 
animated by the best sentiments, he finds him- 
self separated from a devoted people by a host of 
incompetent officials. He can always appeal to 
the devotion of the people, but the Russian peo- 
ple is still an inorganic and unconscious force; 
and the last war against Turkey showed that, in 
many senses, Russia is still ** un colosse aux pieds 
d@argile.” Since Pievna great efforts have been 
made for the improvement of the army, and 
Russia has become more formidable in a military 
point of view. Nobody could prophesy what 
would be the result of a struggle between Russia 
and Aus‘ria. It seemed at one moment as if this 
struggle were very near. After the deposition 
of Prince Alexander there was in Hungary, in 
Austria, even in Northern Germany, a sort of 
tollé against Russia. England headed the move 
ment, making an appeal to all the Powers. Aus 
tria, Italy answered her call, and we saw fora 
moment the signs of a coahtion against Russia. 

Russia, if we are well informed, before enter- 
ing into a new war, made a solemn appeal to 
Berlin ; direct communications took place be- 
tween the Emperor Alexander and his uncle. 
We have seen the result. Prince Bismarck threw 
cold water on the friends of Battenberg, of ‘ un- 
ser lieber Held.” and Battenberg sank out of 
sight. The Bulgarian question remains, how- 
ever, and the Bulgarians cannot all be sent to 
Darmstadt. Prince Bismarck had good reasons 
for abandoning the young German prince who 
had for a moment all the sympathies of Ger- 
many ; his great, his constant preoccupation, is 
the preservation of peace between Austria and 
Russia. He knows that such a war would per- 
force become a war between Germany and Rus- 
sia—a calamitous, long, endless war, into which 


stances, 





IO 


France would be drawn by an inexerable fa 
tality. Even with the help of Austria-Hungary, 
even with the help of Italy, it would not be a 
very easy task for the new German Empire io 
protect its long frontiers at the same time on the 
east and on the west. The gains in a successful 
war would be little, compared with the possible 
losses in case of a defeat. It is the 
duty of the German Chancellor to preserve the 
equilibrium in the East; to prevent Russia and 
Austria from giving offence to each other ; to 
submit, as much as possible, all Eastern 
tions to European arbitration. 
it is the labor of Sisyphus 


obviously 


{ues 
This is not easy 

Prince Bistnarck is 
constantly met by the passions of the Panslavist 
party ; by the passions of the Hungarians, of the 
Slavs; by the Russian press ; by the anti-Ger 

man influences which are always at work tn the 
great Empire of the North. The equilibrium 
which he maintains by his efforts is but an un 
stable equiliorium ; a Nihilist plot, a caprice, an 
accident, an interference of Kogland, may de 
stroy in a minute the work of months and of 
years, 
chaos, without anybody to say * 


Russia at 


‘ 
rr 
a 


Llnes appears to 
Fiat 
have adim suspicion that there are 
traordinary country 


lux.’ 
In this ox 
unexhausted treasures of 
devotion, of fanaticism, of hidden strength, We 
sometimes admire the courage of the men who 
defended Sebastopol and who took Plevna ; and 
sometimes we suspect that Europe is threatened 
with a new invasion of the barbarians, amid that 
Oriental ignorance may swamp Occidental 
ture. There is something almost alarming even 
in the Russian literature, which has recently be 
come more accessible tous, The spirit of Gogol, 
of Turgeneff, of Tolstoi, of Dostoversky, is a 
spirit different from ours; we admire them all 
the more that we do not quite understand them 

If Occidental Europe were firmly united, if al; 
its members were working harmoniously. there 
would not be much danger to our own civiliza 
tion and culture ; but the seeds of discord which 
were sown by the Second Empire have borne 
their fruit. There is no longer any solidarity in 
Europe. “ L’Europe, quelle est cette femme ?” 
asked Forcade many years ago. The question 
can now be asked with more reason. The law of 
nations has become uncertain; there are no 
fixed, no permanent, no well-defined alliances. 
The nations are in arms ; people sll ery peace, 
but there is no peace. After 1815 the sovereigns 
formed what they called the Holy Alliance; they 
all united in defence of monarchical and 
servative principles. In our day we have seen 
Arnim fall into disgrace because he favored the 
monarchical cause in France; the French Com- 
munists are ready to join hands with the most 
absolute sovereign in Europe; and ali nations 
look upon war and force as the ‘‘ ultima ratio.” 


con- 


Correspondence. 


ANGLO-SAXON PIRATING. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NaTION : 


Sir: Mr. Arthur Gilman would be quite right 
in saying that Englishmen ought to be ashamed 
of making disparaging remarks about American 
“pirating,” were it not for one very essential 
consideration. Englishmen are not collectively 
responsible for the pirating, wmle Americans 
are. We have, through our representatives in 
Congress, deliberately and repeatedly refused to 
adopt a law which would protect the rights of 
English and American authors; of course, Eng- 
land would at any time have welcomed and re- 
ciprocated such action. 

There is no country in the world where the 
people are so virtuous that no one can be found 
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to avail himself of an opportunity for profit 
which is sanctioved by law, for fear of infring- 
ing on what are in equity the rights of some 
other person. It is idle, therefore, to express ei- 
ther censure or surprise at the fact that there are 
publishers in England or America who print 
books which the law makes public property; 
what rightly excites indignation is that a great 
people should deliberately uphold such injustice. 
U. 


BALTIMORE, April 2, 1887. 





TRANSFORMATION OF SURNAMES. 


To THe EpitTor or THE NatTION: 


Sir: A case of transformation of surnames 
once fell under my notice which interested me. 
A M. Dupont came, some thirty years ago, from 
France to Canada, and there brought up a fami- 
ly of children. Two of the sons, when grown, 
came to *‘ the States,” and one of them promptly 
changed his name to Dubridge, alleging that no- 
body conld speak his name. The other brother, 
in a distant city, retained the old form. 

E. A. STRONG. 

MICHIGAN, March 28, 1887. 


To THe Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sir: Speaking of changes in name reminds me 
of a Lithuanian Jew by the name of Hitchcox ! 
But how did he obtain this un-Jewish name ? 
Very simply. In Europe he was called Yitschak 
(=Isaac). Owing to the inability of the Lithu- 
anians to pronounce y before e or i, and their 
confusion of sibilants (¢s into ch, so they will say, 
‘Cats the catch in the kitsen”), it meets us in 
the form Itch-chak. Our Yankees, of course, 
change the rough ch into the smooth k, making 
it Itchcok, and from this to Hitchcox is but one 
step. W. WILLNER. 

YALE CoLLeaeE, April 1, 2887. 





To THE EpitorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Like your correspendent in last week’s 
Nation, I was reminded, by the previous article 
on the transformation of names, of the case 
quoted by Mr. Ed. Livingston in his ‘ Answer to 
Mr. Jefferson,’ on the famous subject of ‘ The 
New Orleans Batture,” and perhaps some of your 
readers may be amused by the correct version of 
Mr. Livingston’s statement, as given on page 80 
of the ‘Answer,’ printed in Philadelphia by 
William Fry, 1813. 

In speaking of the ‘ingenious process” by 
which Mr. Jefferson derives the word apposition 
from the Latin incrementum /afens, through 
trauslation by Theophilus into Greek, and re- 
translation into Latin, Mr. Livingston quotes the 
following instance in which this process was suc- 
cessfully applied to effect a change of name: 


‘* An unfortunate Scotchman, whose name was 
Feyerston, was obliged, in pursuit of fortune, to 
settle among some Germans in the western part 
of New York. They made a much better pros- 
chosis than Theophilus did ; they translated him 
literally into German and called bim Feurstein. 
On his return to an Eaglish neighborhood, bis 
new acquaintances discovered that Feurstein in 
German meant Flint in English. They retrans- 
lated instead of restoring his name, and the de- 
scendants of Feyerston go by the name of Flint 
tu thisday. I ought, however, to except one of 
his grandsons, who settled at the Acadian coast, 
on the Mississippi, whose name underwent the 
fate of the rest of the family. He was called, by 
a literal translation into French, * Pierre a fu- 
si/’; and bis eltest son, returning to the family 
clan, underwent another proskiusis, and was 
called Peter Gun.” A. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 4, 1887. 





Notes. 
WE cull from the Publishers' Weekly some 


spring announcements not already made in these 
columns. D, Appleton & Co,:—‘ Roundabout to 








Moscow,’ by John Bell Bouton; ‘Progress in 
Cyina and Japan,’ by Gen. J. H, Wilson; 
‘John Sevier, the Commonwealth Builder,’ by J. 
R. Gilmore ; volumes v and vi of Lecky’s ‘ His- 
tory of England’; and the ‘Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin,’ by bis son Francis. Estes & 
Lauriat ;—George Eliot’s Complete Works, uni 
form with this firm’s Carlyle ; ‘Social Customs,’ 
**a compiete manual of American etiquette,” by 
Florence Howe Hall; Miss Parloa’s * Kitchen 
Companion’; ‘ The Early Tudors,’ by Justin Mc- 
Carthy ; ‘ Latin Hymns,’ translated by Jobn 
Ward Hayes, LL.D.; and a new edition of Starr 
King’s ‘White Hulls,’ with ‘ photogravure re- 
productions from nature of some of the most 
noted changes in the mountains.” Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert :—‘ Mr. Beecher’s War Speeches, 
in England and America (1863) ’; ‘ Life Thoughts,’ 
compiled by Edna Dean Proctor ; and ‘ Comfort- 
ing Thoughts,’ compiled by Irene H. Ovington. 
Ginn & Co.:— The Art of Reading Latin: How 
to Teach It,’ by Prof. Wm. G. Hale of Cornell. 
Harper & Bros.:—‘ Random Recollections,’ by 
the late Henry B. Stanton ; a ‘ Memoir of Charles 
Reade,’ by Compton and Charles Liston Reade ; 
‘Ancient Cities of the New World,’ by Désiré 
Charnay ; ‘ Animal Life in the Sea and on the 
Land,’ by Sarah Cooper; ‘Modern Italian 
Poets, by W. D. Howells, with portraits ; 
‘The Russian Church and Russian Dissent,’ 
by A. F. Heard; ‘Horsemanship for La- 
dies,’ by Theodore H. Mead; and‘ The Negro 
Troops in the War of the Rebellion,’ by 
Geo. W. Williams. W. H. Harrison, jr., Pub- 


lishing Co.:—‘ Orthoepy, the Science of Pronun-' 


ciation,’ by Prof. E. B. Warman of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Henry Holt & Co.:—J. 
A. Symonds’s ‘The Catholic Reaction’ (in his 
** Renaissance in Italy ”); ‘Greek Literature,’ by 
Thomas 8S. Perry ; Doyle’s *The Puritan Colo- 
nies in America’; and Thomas Moore’s ‘ Epi- 
curean.’ Houghton, Mifflin d& Co.:— Grant ver- 
sus the Record, from the Rapidan to Appomattox 
Court-House,’ by Carswell McClellan, formerly 
on the staff of Gens. Meade and Humphreys. 
Hubbard Bros.:—A Life of Henry Ward Beech- 
er, by Joseph Howard, jr. (a subscription book). 
D. Lothrop & Co,:—‘ Life among the Germans,’ 
by Louise Parry. Macmillan & Co.:—‘Memoir 
of Sir Peter Scratchley,’ by C. Kinloch Cooke ; 
‘England under the Angeviu Kings,’ by Kate 
Norgate ; ‘A History of England for Beginners,’ 
by Arabella Buckley ; ‘The Privy Council,’ by 
Prof. A. V. Dicey ; ‘Charles Lamb’s Letters,’ 
edited in two volumes by the Rev. Alfred 
Ainger; ‘An Easter Vacation in Greece,’ by 
John Edwin Sandys; ‘Songs and Ballads of 
Tragic Lite,’ by George Meredith ; ‘The Song 
of the Nibelung,’ translated by Alfred E. Foster- 
Barham ; and ‘Romantic Love and Personal 
Beauty,’ by Henry T. Finck. Porter & Coates : 
— ‘Horse-breeding Recollections,’ by Count 
Lehndorff. Charles Scribner’s Sons :—The first 
pa.t of Thomas Stevens’s * Round the World on a 
Bicycle’; ‘ Essentials of Perspective,’ by Prof. L. 
W. Miller; and‘ Science of Thought,’ by Max Miil- 
ler. Chas, C. Soule:—‘ Index to Legal Periodical 
Literature,’ by Leonard A. Jones, on the plan of 
Poole’s Index. Charles L. Webster & Co.:— 
‘Life of Pope Leo XIIL.,’ by the Rev. Dr. Ber- 
nard O'Reilly ; * The Genesis of the Civil War,’ 
the Story of Sumter, by Gen. S. W. Crawford ; 
and ‘ Reminiscences of Gen. Winfield Scott Han- 
cock,’ by his widow—all subscription books. 
Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, in addition to the Life 
of Lincoln now appearing in the Century, will 
publish through the Century Company the com- 
plete works of the President. *‘ These will fill 


some three to five octavo volumes, including his 
speeches, addresses, state papers, his public let- 
ters, his private currespondence (a great part of 
which is up to this time unpublished), his official 





opinions and memoranda upon some of the most 
important events of the war, and some very cu- 
rious aad interesting miscelianeous pieces. In 
connection with his correspondence will be print- 
ed many hitherto unpublished letters from promi- 
nent persons, which are necessary to a full un- 
derstanding of Mr, Lincoln’s own letters. The 
works will be accompanied with elaborate notes, 
historical and explanatory.” 

We understand that a work on ‘ Roman Exca- 
vations since 1870,’ by Prof. R. Lanciani, may be 
expected in the fall, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. be- 
ing the publishers. 

Thomas Whittaker & Co., London, have in 
press a translation of Chaplain Koch’s ‘ Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg : his Life and Reign in 
Bulgaria’; ‘The Jubilee of George IIL, Oct. 25, 
1809,’ compiled from authentic sources by Tho- 
mas Preston ; and ‘ Technical School and College 
Buildings,’ by E. C. Robins—a quarto of 250 
pages, with 114 illustrations. 

Almost every phase of Franklin’s varied genius 
and public usefulness is manifest in the second 
volume of his collected works as edited by Mr. 
John Bigelow (Putnams). Here is the famous 
supposititious “‘ Speech of Polly Baker,” assidu- 
ous multiplier of her kind out of wedlock—a pure 
piece of ‘‘ copy-making” by a journalistic wag 
and social satirist. The philosopher appears in 
the numerous letters relating to electricity, one 
of which discusses its value as applied to paraly- 
sis; in the letter to Jared Eliot, February 13, 
1750, which records Franklin’s discovery (in 1743) 
that our northeast Atlantic coast storms begin to 
leeward—i. e., at the South; or in the letter to 
Peter Collinson, telling how Franklin rode beside 
an infant whirlwind endeavoring to cut it with 
his whip till it outstripped him. For the same 
correspondent he draws a discouraging picture of 
the quality of the German immigrants to Penn- 
sylvania in the middle of the last century, appre- 
hending that with all their virtues they may 
swamp the American commonwealth. The 
statesman stands out in the Plan of Union for 
the Colonies in 1754, and the ancillary plan for 
settling two English colonies between the Ohio 
and Lake Erie, as a barrier to French and Indian 
invasion. Mr. Bigelow has profited by our sug- 
gestion to make his table of contents briefly 
analytical. In another volume we hope he will 
have the courage to go further, and vary the 
running-title of the odd folios according to the 
topic. 

The second division of Mr. A. Featherman’s 
‘*Social History of the Races of Mankind” treats 
of ‘ Papuo- and Malayo-Melanesians’ (London : 
Triibner & Co.), His first volume, which was de- 
voted to the Aramzans, has already been noticed 
in the Nation, and certain errors of statement 
therein pointed out, These errors were connect- 
ed with the ancient history; in the present vo- 
lume the author deals entirely with modern ma- 
terial, drawing his information from the works 
of travellers and governmental reports. He has 
collected a vast number of details about the Pa- 
cific Islanders which may serve as material for 
social and religious history. It is a merit of the 
work that it does not attempt to make theories, 
but sets down the simple facts in orderly arrange- 
ment and without comment. At the end of each 
section, the author gives a list of authorities, but 
in the body of the book does not refer to the 
sources whence he draws his particular state- 
ments; perhaps the large number of minute 
details would make a citation of sources impos- 
sible. Itis only in the preface that the autbor 
speaks of his theory of social growth, and says 
sharp things of Darwinism, Christianity, and the 
English Parliament; but this does not diminisb 
the value of the body of the book, supposing his 
details to be all correct. 

The New York Shakespeare Society has pub- 
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lished the second and concluding part of its ‘ Di- 
gesta Shakespeareana ’ compiled under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Appleton Morgan. It is called a 
“topical index” of English Shaksperiana ex- 
clusive of literary criticism. The selection’and 
arrangement are both somewhat curious. ‘* Oth- 
er Poets,” for instance, is an absurd title, but 
why place Ford under it and not Webster, and 
why 1s the short list practically monopolized by 
“The Mermaid Series”? It is noticeable that 
the references to the editor’s own works are 41, 
being exceeded in number only by those to Halli- 
well-Phillips’s; while Furnivall gets 7, Dyce 9 
R. G. White 20, Whipple 1, Dowden 1, Wright 1, 
Symonds 18, etc. Such a scholar as Daniel is not 
mentioned at all. These figures speak for them- 
selves. The work is to be supplemented by an 
index of foreign titles set to these same unskilful 
headings. 

Iron and coal form the chief topics of vol. xv 
of the Tenth Census, ‘ Mining Industries of the 
United States,’ prepared under the direction of 
Prof. Raphael Pumpelly, the precious metals be- 
ing expressly excluded. The illustrations, maps, 
sections, tables, and graphic statistics are most 
abundant, and the amount of detail in the text 
enormous. At the end we have a Directory of 
Bituminous Coal Mines, and one of Iron Ore 
Mines, and an Index to Mining Industries, by 
States and otherwise. An infrequent if not no 
vel device is the dividing of each page of text 
into six equal bands or strata, indicated by u be 
d ef in black letters in the margin, for the sake 
of facilitating references from the index. 

Nos. 57 and 38 in the series of little volumes 
known as ‘ Questicns of the Day” (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons) consist of ‘American State Constitu- 
tions, a Study of their Growth,’ by Henry Hitch- 
cock; and ‘The Inter-State Commerce Act, an 
Analysis of its Provisions,’ by John R. Dos Pas- 
sos. The first of these is an address delivered be- 
fore the New York State Bar Association in Ja- 
nuary last, in which the author pointed out, in 
an instructive manner, a variety of interesting 
facts in the development of our constitutional 
systems. One of the best parts of the address is 
the account of the changes that have gone on as 
to the appointment of tne judges: ** In 1800 there 
were fifteen States inthis Union. . . . Inno 
one of those States were judges then elected by 
the people. . . .@ni1886 .. in twenty- 
three States all judicial officers are elected by po- 
pular vote.” The writer gives his own opinion 
in favor of the method which exists under the 
national Constitution and in eight of the States, 
that of appointment by the Executive and con- 
firmation by the Senate or a Council. The little 
volume of Mr. Dos Passos presents the text of 
the Inter-State Commerce Act, and some analy- 
sis and illustration of its provisions. It is a time- 
ly and convenient book. 

In ‘The Game of Draw-Poker * (White, Stokes 
& Allen) Mr. John W. Keller sets forth much 
sound doctrine on a subject as to which much 
heresy is rife. The noble game of draw-poker, 
the chief gift of the Argonauts of ‘49 to man- 
kind, has of late become overlaid with monstrous 
variations—‘‘ skips,” ‘‘ blazes,” the introduction 
of the ‘‘ joker,” and a profusion of ‘* bucks ” and 
* jack-pots.” Mr. Keller has seized the funda- 
mental idea of thistruly American game, that its 
essential principle is freedom of choice—in other 
words, anoption to play or not to play is allowed 
at every stage of the game. We could wish that 
he had elaborated this principle a little more 


fully and dwelt on it a little more firmly. When | 


it is once rightly apprehended, tte pernicious 
**jack-pot” isdoomed. In the main Mr. Keller's 
explanation of the game and advice for its play- 
ing are excellent. Like most other recent writ- 
ers about poker, he feels it necessary to reprint 
Gen. Schenck’s celebrated summary of the game. 





We are surprised that so conservative a man as 
Mr. Keller shows himself to be in this little book, 
should give up any of his few pages to so pesti- 
lent an innovation as ** Progressive Poker.” 

A pretty pamphlet on ‘The Homing of Dogs,’ 
or the faculty of returning to their old haunts 
from a great distance without the aid of obser- 
vation or memory, has been issued by W. R. 
Lord of Wollaston, Mass., who asks for instances 
additional to those he has collected. 

The new catalogue of Princeton College past 
and present bas just been published, and makes 
an octavo of 2440 pages. Six bundred names 
have been added since the last issue, and a great 
number of corrections and changes have been 
made. The surviving alumni exceed 5,200, Prof, 
Heury C. Cameron, the compiler (now as for the 
past twenty years) bespeaks cooperation in per- 
fecting this record. From the material side, we 
venture to suggest that the typography is not 
abreast of the times. The cost of the catalogue 
is, indeed, borne by a private individual ; but it 
1s taste, not cost, which we bave in mind. 

The April number of the Swiss Cross makes a 
very attractive appearance. The contents are 
interesting in many ways, and there are two 
more articles on amateur photography. One of 
these shows how to imitate old paintings, and 
offers some effective examples reproduced by 
** process.” 

The last Bulletin of the Societe de Géographie 
contains an interesting description by M. Jani- 
kowski, a Polish explorer, of the Island of Fer 
nando Po and its inhabitants. The Spanish gar 
rison, a few traders, and 145 Cuban patriots, vic 
tims of the last insurrection, constitute the white 
population. The negroes are divided into the 
**gentlemen de couleur” and the aborigines, The 
former, the town blacks, are very much inferior 
both in intelligence and morality to the latter 
Poisoning, for instance, is so common among 
them that at least half of the deaths are due to 
this cause, The natives, known as Bubis, differ 
materially from every other African race both 
in appearance and customs. They number about 
30,000 and have a regularly organized gov- 
ernment, consisting of a king, a council of the 
chiefs of the villages, and a militia in which all 
the men capable of bearing arms are enrolled. 
There is also a pohce force which maintains or- 
der and punishes the crimes of murder, assaults 
on travellers, and theft. The Bubis have neither 
idols nor fetish, their religion being merely a be- 
lief in a good and a bad spirit. Lieut. Gouin, 
resident at Nam-Dinh, contributes some notes on 
the commercial resources of Tonkin, which he 
does not rate very highly, as well as an elaborate 
account of the mountainous zone lying between 
Annam and the valley of the Mekong, inhabited 
by a semi independent race called Muongs. The 
maps accompanying this number are of the river 
Ogowe on the west coast of Africa. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for Feb- 
ruary Opens witha paper, by Dr. John Murray, on 
the total land rainfall and its relations to the annual 
discharge of mvers. The amount of rainfall is 
estimated at 20.0 cubic miles ; South Americs 
receiving by far the largest proportion, a quarter, 
with only an eighth of the total surface. The ta- 
bles, as well as the maps given, are chiefly based 
on data collected by Prof. Loomis of Yale Col- 
lege. “The Place Names of Iona,” by Mr. A. 
Carmichael, is devoted to old Scottish lore re- 
specting St. Columba. There is also the first of a 
series of papers on the ancient geography of 
Scotland. 

The disproportion between Viollet-le-Duc’s 
powers as a designer in comparison with his au- 
thority as an historical expert and as a teacher in 
architecture is well known. Quite otherwise is it 
with his capacity as an illustrator of books, so 
that an article on “ Viollet-le-Duc Vignettiste,” 





by Jules Adeline, in the March issue of Le Lit 
offers a genuine novelty The revelation pet 
tains to a book fifty years old, the * Voyages 
pittoresques dans lancienne France’ of Taylor. 
Nodier, and De Cailleux, in which the pert of the 
future author of the * Discourses on Architecture 
and the great Dictionary was to furnish vignettes, 
berders, etc., many of which are reproduced in 
facsimile by Le Livre. More, however, are ck 
scribed without this aid by M. Adeline, and his 
paper thus becomes as wearisome to read as any 
of Mr. John Ashton’s descriptions of English 
caricatures under the hke circumstances. The 
designs actually shown have a Galle freedom 
and some cleverness, but do not justify the ex 
travagant estimate put upon them by their ex 
hibitor. A curious chapter in the history of the 
library of the city of Paris is related by M. Gustave 
Fustier; and few will dissent from his conclusion 
that the Institutis morally bound to restore to the 
city the “collection Moriau,” f ¢., the books and 
manuscripts bequeathed to the city by Antoine 
Moriau in 1759, and unjustifiably alienated and 
transterred to the Institut by the Abo Hubert 
Pascal Ameilhon under the Directory Ameilborn 
was custodian of the city library and member of 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles lettres 
He was, shortly after the transfer, appointed 
librarian of the Arsenal. 

Phe French painter, Francois Bonvin, who will 
be seventy years old next September, lost) bis 
sight last year and became dependent. His fe! 
low-artists formed themselves into a‘ committee 
of patronage,” with Meissomer and Bouguereau 
at the head, and called on one another to con 
tribute a picture each for Bonvin's benefit. The 
sale of this generous contribution to his support 
during bis declining years will take place on 
April 22) L’Art for March 1 (Macmillan) gives 
a full-page print of an original and apparently 
unfinished etching by Bonvin, "The Guitar 
Piaver.” 

The French reading public is destined to be 
amply provided with cheay books, good cheap 
books too. Besides the very excellent ‘ Biblio 
théque Nationale’ at twenty five centimes a 
volume, and the * Nouvelle Bibliothéque Popu 
laire’ at ten centames, a new series has been 
started at the same fabulously low price. The 
‘Nouvelle Bibliothéque Populaire,’ lately noticed 
in the Nation, is a Roman Catholic publication, 
and is continuing with much taste its issue of the 
purest masterpieces in the French language. The 
new venture is equally low in price. It is under 
the direction of M. Jules Lermina, whose well- 
known tendencies will make it all that its name 
promises. It is called ‘* Bibliothéque Patriotique 
et Républicaine Ilustrée,” and is to appear week 
ly. The first ten volumes already present works 
of Victor Hugo, Mohére, Gambetta, Diderot, J.- 
J. Rousseau, ana of MM. Floquet and Claretie, 
not to forget the timely Gen. Boulanger, whose 
‘Vie et Discours,’ as well as ‘any of the other 
numbers, may be had for two cents, 

The Harvard Summer School of Botany will 
open at the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass., 
on July 6, and close on August 6 Saturdays will 
be excursion days for the study of the neighbor- 
ing local flora. Particulars may be had by ad- 
dressing Mr. James E. Humphrey, 6 Divinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 


— Thomas Clarkson concludes the tenth volume 
of Leslie Stephen’s ‘ Dictionary of National Biog - 
raphy’ (Macmillan), and, in spite of all the great 
names which go before, his could not be thought 
an anti-climax, even were the arrangement not 
alphabetical. Two pages and a balf, however, 
suffice to contain *‘ the short and simple annals” 
of his far-working philanthropy ; and this (not 
unfair) allotment, when compared with the space 
bestowed on men of genius like Chatterton, or 
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of action like Marlborough, marks the common 
valuation of the reformer. Along with Chatter- 
ton, whose life is very skilfully sketched by 
Charles Kent, this volume contains Chapman, 
Chaucer (Prof. J. W. Hales), Churchill and John 
Clare (Leslie Stephen). Colley Cibber’s career 
is told by Joseph Knight. The editor, besides 
the two articles just mentioned, shows his powers 
of condensed historical narration in the long ac- 
count of Marlborough. He holds the scales very 
impartially, letting the facts speak for them- 
selves, and his general view of the great com- 
mander is brief and almost incidental. Of Ma- 
caulay’s ascription to Marlborough of a desire 
to get rid of Talmash, his only military rival, Mr. 
Stephen quietly remarks that ‘‘such insight inte 
secret motives 1s only granted to men of Macau- 
lay’s omniscience.” Less than twenty pages give 
scope enough to Samuel R. Gardiner for the por- 
trayal of Charles I.; nearly twenty-five are oc- 
cupied by Prof. A. W. Ward in dealing with 
Charles 11. With the Princess Charlotte the 
Hanoverians are brought on the scene. Among 
the lesser lights are William and Robert Cham- 
bers; the sculptor Chantrey; Thomas Chippen- 
dale, of whom little is kaown beyond his furni- 
ture; Henry Langdon Childe, the inventor of the 
magic lantern’s “dissolving views”; William B, 
Clarke, the first discoverer of gold in south Aus- 
tralia ; and the Christies, of the famous line of 
auctioneers. The American interest of this 
volume is slighter than in any of the foregoing 
that we recall, We have remarked Charles 
Chauncy, the second President of Harvard Col- 
lege at ‘‘ New Cambridge,” as our New England 
university town is cather oddly denominated here; 
and Joseph Lemuel Chester, of whom it is truth- 
fully said that ‘‘ when he died he had no superior 
asa genealogist amcng English-speaking people.” 
Mention is made of the fact that Col. Chester’s 
manuscripts of the Oxford matriculations and of 
the ‘‘ marriage allegations in the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s Register” are now being printed. 


—The last issue in Karl Volimdller’s ‘‘Englische 
Sprach- und Literaturdenkmale” is devoted to 
Lyly and Sidney. It contains the first part of 
‘Eupbues,’ with some omissions, and the first 
chapter of the ‘ Arcadia,’ with notes upon the 
unusual words, in a very convenient form for 
students. The principal interest lies in the pre- 
face by the editor, Dr. Friedrich Landmann, 
which is really a brief monograph on Euphuism. 
According to the view taken, Lyly was not the 
inventor of this fashion, but merely the author of 
its literary monument. Euphnism is distinguish- 
ed from that general and pervading taste for 
affectation, hyperbole, and all the eccentricities 
growing out of the Renaissance, and its detining 
characteristics are said to be (1) opposed and 
balanced grammatical structure, called parisonic 
antithesis; (2) transverse alliteration (e. g., f, 1, 
g, m, followed by f, 1, g, m), and similar tricks 
to point the parallelisms of the grammar; (3) 
the use of long strings of examples or similes to 
illustrate the main statement. This style was in- 
vented by Guevara, and introduced into Eng- 
land by his six translators, of whom Lord Ber- 
ners, about 1534, and North, in 1557, were the 
most eminent. Lyly was merely the best writer 
in this foreign-mannered style. ‘Euphues’ it- 
self is a compilation imitated from North's trans- 
lations from Guevara, in matter as well as style, 
with some direct obligations to the classics. The 
rhetorical fashion, independently of the matter, 
was adopted by many writers, of whom Greene 
and Lodge were the last. ‘Euphues’ marks its 
climax, however, and was first effectually dis- 
credited by Sidney, whom Drayton praises for 
the reform. The ‘ Arcadia,’ as is well known, is 
nevertheless from a Spanish model, Montemay or. 
This analysis withdraws Sidney from among the 





Euphuists, and specializes the sect to the advan- 
tage of literary history. The bearing of all this 
on Shakspere’s early style and its sources is hint- 
ed at, but not developed; but the distinction be- 
tween Euphuism and Arcadianism is well made, 
and clears up some puzzling questions and confu- 
sions in the sixteenth-century English style very 
effectively. The monograph in which the above 
is exhibited in detail, deserves the careful atten- 
tion of students of that period. 


— M. Taine’s ‘ Napoléon Bonaparte,’ the new 
chapters of his great pbilosophical history, ‘‘ Les 
Origines de la France contemporaine,” which ap- 
peared in the Revue des Deux Mondes for Feb- 
ruary 15 and March 1, is making much stir in 
Paris. Itis the subject of conversatron and dis- 
cussion, sharing public attention with the other 
chief literary sensation of the day, the ‘ Journal 
intime’ of Benjamin Constant. * The light artil- 
lery of the newspaper press is already brought 
to bear upon it, and it will not be long before the 
heavy guns of the serious critics open fire in their 
usuai manner upon both the author and his 
work. In the meantime anecdotes which have a 
certain symbolical truth about them, even if the 
naked naturalistic fact is not there, are flying 
from every direction. The Figaro relates that 
M. Taine, who had long been one of the many 
literary friends of the Princess Mathilde, in 
speaking to her about his new work before it was 
finished, gave her to understand that his conclu- 
sions concerning Napoleon would be very severe; 
and the Princess replied that while she could not 
judge as severely as he would probably do, the 
man without whom she herself might have been 
an orange vender in the port of Ajaccio, still she 
had contidence in the tact of the great writer, 
whom she was happy to count among her friends. 
When the first article appeared, the astonishment 
of the Princess was great; after the second her 
displeasure expressed itself by a card left at the 
offender’s door, bearing the crushing letters 
P. P.C. When Taine lamented this loss of an 
old friendship to Renan, says another story, 
Renan replied that, in order to be able to express 
his own opiniuvns freely, be had formerly been 
obliged to offend a much greater lady than the 
Princess, and when he was asked who this was, 
he answered, ‘‘The Church.” The moral of all 
this is, that the autbor of * Napoléon Bonaparte,’ 
a(tter shocking all the religious and royalist be- 
liefs of his countrymen by hisliterary and philo- 
sophical doctrines and his ‘ Ancien Régime,’ and 
then rousing the passionate reprobation of the 
Republicans, who had felt that he belonged to 
them, by bis later ‘Révolution,’ has now alienated 
the sympathies of his Bonapartist friends. It 
would be hard for a superficial observer not to 
look with a kind of compassion upon a man thus 
cut off from all political frieudships, and who has 
nothing before him but the darkness and terrors 
of the radical and anarchical tempests he an- 
ticipates. But the author of ‘* Les Origines de la 
France contemporaine,” who has not yet said his 
last word upon the Empire, any more than upon 
the Revolution or the Ancien Régime, is nota 
man to throw away compassion upop, any more 
than hasty criticism, and these new chapters of 
his great work have within themselves compen- 
sations for even deeper wounds than they can 
have inflicted upon their author. Never has M, 
Taine shown his great qualities as a writer more 
brilliantly than in his ‘ Napoléon Bonaparte’; 
never has heshown greater courage and sincerity. 


—Students of history will ever regard with 
veneration the names of the Benedictines of St. 
Maur, on whose labors are based all accurate 
knowledge of the history of France. Lucd’Aché- 
ry, Mabillon, Marténe, Durand, Bouquet, Brial, 
Clément, Clémenceau, the authors of the ‘ His 
toure Littéraire de France,’ and many others 





of that goodly company, labored indefatigably 
through long generations to render available for 
research the only authentic sources of informa- 
tion of the past. Among other gigantic schemes 
of the brethren was a series of detailed histories 
of the great provinces of France. The plan was 
but partially carried out, but it resulted in Dom 
Lobineau’s History of Britanny, Dom Plancher’s 
History of Burgundy, Dom Fé¢libien’s History of 
Paris, and the History of Languedoc by Dom 
Devic and Dom Vaissette. This last, since its 
issue in 1742, has remained the leading authority 
on the annals of a province whose vicissitudes 
have a special and permanent interest. In the 
intervening century and a half, however, an 
enormous mass of previously unknown material 
has been brought to light, and modern methods 
of historical investigation demand that this 
should be codrdinated and rendered accessible 
to the student. Thus an enlarged edition of 
Dom Vaissette’s work seemed indispensable ; M. 
Edouard Privat, a bookseller of Toulouse, called 
to his aid the leading scholars of France, and the 
result is a worthy expression of the most ad- 
vanced condition of French historical science. 


—tThe five folios of the original have been ex- 
panded into fourteen corpulent quartos, of which 
twelve have already been published; the remain- 
ing two, numbered 11 and 12, edited by M. Jo- 
seph Roman, and devoted to the wars of religion 
from 1547 to 1643, being shortly expected. Be- 
sides M. Roman, tiie principal collaborators are 
M. Edouard Barry, who treats the Gallo-Roman 
period and the ethnography ; M. A. Molinier, 
who carries on the history up to 1443; and M. 
Ernest. Rcshach, who continues it from 1645, 
where the original work ceases, up to 1790. Of 
these, we have examined with care only the five 
volumes allotted to M. Molinier, and we can an- 
swer for the conscientious exactness with which 
every available source of information, whether 
in print or MS., has been exhausted to render 
the history complete. In.addition to this general 
editorship, specialists have been engaged upon 
the adjuncts now regarded as indispensable to 
the right understanding of the past. Epigraphy, 
for instance, is treated by MM. Lebégue and 
Germer-Durand, numismatics by MM. Charles 
Robert and Chalande, and language and litera- 
ture by M. Chabaneau. It would be impossible 
to find elsewhere so convenient asummary of all 
that is kuown about the troubadours and the Jeux 
Floraux as that contuined in the contributions 
of the latter gentleman; and we are tempted to 
quote, for the benefit of Browningites, from the 
material laboriously brought together from all 
sources concerning Sordello: ‘‘ Sordels fo de Man- 
toana, d’un castel que a nom Got, gentil catanis, 
e fo avinens hom de la persona, e fo bons chan- 
taire e¢ bons trobaire e grans amaire. Mas mout 
fo truans e fals vas dompnas e vas los barons ab 
cul el estava” (x. 313). 


—In the forty-first annual report of the Director 
of the Harvard College Observatory, laid before 
the Board of Trustees early in the present year, 
Prof. Pickering states that the munificence of the 
late Robert Treat Paine has now begun to pro- 
vide the encouragement which he desired to give 
to the science of astronomy: the sum of $165,000, 
comprising about half of his bequest, having been 
received by the Treasurer of the University, and 
the income therefrom being already available for 
the support of work at the Observatory. The 
addition of this fund to those previously availa- 
ble raises the endowment of the institution to a 
little short of $400,00@. This recent increase in 
the means of the Observatory, Prof. Pickering 
states, will ultimately permit a corresponding 
extension in its work, but for the moment will 


largely be required for the publication of observa-: 


tions already made, and for effecting permanent 
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improvements in the condition of the institution 
which have long been urgently needed. The re- 
mounting of the large telescope, and a new Ob- 
servatory building, are in view, as well asa rather 
ambitious plan for the extension of astronomical 
investigation, which contemplates the support of 
researches conducted at other places by funds ad- 
ministered at Harvard. During the past year 
the Observatory has lost the services of Prof. 
Rogers, for a long series of years an indefatiga- 
ble worker with the Meridian Circle. As a me- 
morial to the late Prof. Henry Draper, the study 
of the photography of stellar spectra undertaken 
by him is now, through the liberahty of Mrs. 
Draper, being prosecuted on a scale appropriate 
to the advance in this department of science, and 
forms an important extension of the work of the 
Observatory. The meridian photometer has been 
kept in active service throughout the year, and 
leaves little to be desired as a means of measuring 
the brightness of stars down to the ninth magni- 
tude. The rapidity of the observations with this 
instrument is such that as many as 179 stars have 
been measured by a single observer in one eve- 
ning. Various tests have been applied to detect 
the presence of systematic errors in this instru 
ment, and extended comparisons of the results 
with simuar work conducted elsewhere have been 
instituted. We have already adverted to the re- 
search in stellar photography conducted by Prof. 
Pickering, with the aid of the Bache fund, with 
such promising results. In order to facilitate 
a more careful study of the spectra of the bright- 
est stars, Mrs. Draper has loaned to the Observa- 
tory the eleven-inch photographic telescope em- 
ployed by her husband, and it has been mounted 
with two prisms in front of the object-glass, one 
of which has a clear aperture of eleven inches 
square and an angle of nearly fifteen degrees, 
forming thus the most powerful equipment for 
stellar spectroscopy in existence. 


FYFFE’S MODERN EURUPE. 

A History of Modern Europe. By C. A. Fyffe, 
M.A. Vol. IL, 1814-1848. Henry Holt & Co. 
To every generation one period is always un 
known. This historical terra incognita is the 
age which precedes their own. Mr. Fyffe, there- 
fore, is, for modern Englishmen and Americans, 
the guide to an undiscovered world. He tells 
them of men and events of which every man 
fancies, indeed, he knows a good deal, and of which 
most men in reality know nothing. Metternich, 
Kotzebue, Castlereagh, Canning, Capodistrias, 
the Congress of Verona, the fall of Tripolitza, the 
Regency of Espartero, the theories of Gioberti, 
the end of the Polish Constitution, the Battle of 
Navarino—what are they all to nine hundred 
and ninety-nine out of every thousand of Mr. 
Fyffe’s readers but words which call up no deti- 
nite ideas? For ten educated men who can give 
us an account of Marston Moor, of Bunker's Hill, 
of the taking of the Bastile, we shall scarcely 
find one who can give any accurate account of 
the Siege of Missolonghi, of the Battle of Na- 
varino, or of the Wartburg Festival. Yet, 
though the men now living kuow so little of the 
events which excited their fathers, the nearness 
tous of the era with which Mr. Fyffe is occu- 
pied is no less remarkable than its distance from 
us. Europe on the eve of 1848 is a world in 
which many of us have lived. Pius the Ninth, 
Mazzini, Kossuth, are names which remind many 
of us of men whom we have seen and even 
known. There must be scores of persons on 
both sides of the Atlantic not much past middle 
life to whom the revolutions of 1MS recall vivid 
memories. As a reader peruses Mr. Fyffe's 
pages, he feels like a traveller passing over a 
country which is in one sense new to him, yet 
constantly excites recollections of youth, He 








needs a guide to tell him where he is, to make 
him recognize the grand outlines of the land. 

Such a guide is Mr. Fyffe. He is not exactly 
an historian, he is not a philosopher who specu- 
lates about history. He is what we have called 
him, a guide. He unfolds before us a sort of 
map of the last age. His book is not a great 
work, but it may be a very useful work to stu 
dents who know how to use it. The right way to 
get from the book its real utility 1s to read it not 
slowly and minutely bat quickly, and as a whole, 
and to obtain from it the information which a 
general view of an important period can give. 
It cannot teach us details, but it can teach us 
what is a matter of far more importance, name 
ly, the salient features in which an age that has 
just come to an end essentially differed from the 
times in which we live. No one who candidly 
asks this question from Mr. Fyffe will fail to get 
an answer. As to the exact nature of the re 
sponse, those who consult our historical oracle 
will no doubt differ in accordance with their own 
different views of human progress. 
two inferences flow so obviously from any clear 
narrative of the events which fill up the thirty 
four vears, 1814-1848, that their validity can 
hardly be disputed. These conclusions, 
ever, though in one sense obvious, are, like other 
things which lie before men’s eyes, frequently 
overlooked, while they possess an’ importance 
which justifies our pressing them upon the at 
tention of our readers, 

One influence of which we 


But one or 


how 


have now nearly 
forgotten the force, gave European politics from 
1814 till very nearly 1840 a turn which modern 
students can hardly understand. Every leading 
statesman in every European Cabinet remember 
ed the Napoleonic wars, and the one object of 
European statesmanship was to prevent a nes 
outbreak of warfare. This object, it should be 
noted, was in itself a good one, and, moreover 
was attained. From 1815 to 1M48, Europe as a 
whole enjoyed peace, and it was not until IS70 
that Europe witnessed a struggle which could 
compare with the Napoleonic contest. True it is 
that the meaus by which tranquillity was main 
tained were fatal to liberty, and in many, though 
not in all, countries hostile to peaceful progress. 
But it is uncandid to deny that the policy of re- 
actionary statesmen had, during the early part 
of the century, some real justification, and it is 
dense stupidity not to parceive that the love 
of peace and dread of revolution was at bottom 
the motive which induced despotic governments 
to commit acts of oppression which statesman 
sbip and morality equally refuse to defend. No 
doubt there is something strange,something which 
suggests insanity, in the change in the character 
of Alexander. But the facts of the time give a 
more or less reasonable explanation of his con- 
duct. He shared at one period the love of liberty 
which had been kindled among the peoples of 
Europe by the resistance to Napoleon's tyranny. 
He thought at a later period that freedom was 
becoming another name for revolution. He re- 
nounced bis aspirations and fell back into the at 
titude naturaltoaCvzar. Nor is there the least rea 
son to suppose that Metternich, and other states 
men of his school, were insincere in their dread 
of Liberalism. No great outburst of enthusiasm 
for liberty was possible till, as in 1848, men had 
forgotten the Reign of Terror and the tyranny 
of Napoleon. And even in 1848 the leaders of 
the Revolution showed, with the one exception 
of a few Italian statesmen, an incompetence 
which half justified the determination of crown- 
ed heads to keep Liberal politicians out of power. 
A second trait of the age with which we are 
concerned was the position of England; it was 
quite unlike the situation which she now occupies. 
She was, after the fall of Napoleon, in many re- 
spects the greatest Power in Europe. She alone 
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had escaped from the revolutionary fever; she 
alone had repelled with absolute success the at 
tacks of Napoleon ; she alone bad shown how a 
people might be free and yet be great; she alone 
possessed a general who had never been defeated 
by Napoleon or bis marshals. To this we must 
add that the great war which had ruined other 
countries had enriched Great Britain. England 
has in many ways made gigantic progress during 
but the rest of the 
world has progressed also, and no calm observer 
both in 


and in moral prestige, far less ahead of European 


the last seventy three years; 


ean doubt that England stands wealth 
States than she stood on the day when Napoleor 
Helena 
England, combined with the general wish of the 


Was sent to St The position occupied by 


governing classes throughout Europe to maintain 
accounts for two characteristics of English 
The first 


eat of 


peace, 


policy which puzzle the men of ISS7 


of these characteristics is the constant inte: 
England in European affairs. This fussiness had, 


in the eves of men like Cobden, as it 
touch of al 


bas in the 
eves of Mr. Cotden’s biographer, a 
Yet, 


seen to any one who 


surdity. whether right or wrong, it must 


realizes the state of affairs 
during the tirst quarter of this century, perfectly 
natural 


to change 


, 


Neither individuals nor nations are atle 
sudd 
forced upon them by the experiance of 
Wellington 


their characters in an 


nly views or hnes of conduct 
1 lifetime 
Russell, Palmerston had all formed 
ace when the foreign al 
liances, foreign wars, foreign insurrections, the 
shifting phases of European politics, were matters 


United Kingdom. I 
may be said that with the fall of Napote 


of vital Importance to the 
n the 
importance of foreign politics to England ended 
Whether this with truth 
doupt, What the men of the 


great war could not, buman nature being what it 


ean be said admits of 


is certain is that 


is, adopt in a moment views of national interest 
brought at last inte existence by the duratian of 


the long peace. Nor was it possible for the 
nobler class of English statesmen, such as Can 
ning. to forget that Europe hed common inte 


rests, or not to imagine that the great free State 


should be the protector of Europoan freedom, 
Hence a second characteristic or trait almost as 
marked as the fussiness of English foreign policy 

England, under the guidance of Ministers like 
Canning or Palmerston, is always seen coming 
forward as the patroness of Continental Libe- 
ralism. She, time after time, attempts, but 
with very rare success, to check armed interven- 
tion by despotic Powers in the affairs ef inde- 
pendent States, and to check it by mearis of 
moral force. This course of action had its occa- 
sional triumphs. It established the independence 
of Belgium ; it preserved the independence of 
Switzerland. But it irritated without in general 
checking despotic rulers, and encouraged with- 
out really helping the efforts of discontented 
peoples. The faults of the policy inherited by 
Palmerston from Canning are palpable. But the 
belief in moral force is in some points of view 
more respectable than the belief in big battalions, 
and there was a touch of nobility in the notion 
that the freedom of Enrope was an English 
interest. In any case, history teaches the lesson 
that the policy of England, up to 1848, was the 
natural outgrowth of the position occupied by the 
country at the close of the war with France. 

A third feature of the years which intervened 
between the fall of Napoleon and the fail of 
Louis Philippe, is, that two ideas were then popu- 
larly blended together which we now know to 
have no essential connection with each other. 
The cause of popular government was, in the 
minds both of kings and of rebels, identified with 
the cause of national independence or umty. Re 
publicans were patriots and patriots were Ke 
publicans. The most obvious source of a most 
singular intellectual delusion was that in several 
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countries, and especially in Italy, the struggle for 
nationality was, as a matter of fact, connected 
with the struggle for popular rights. But the 
true source lay a good deal deeper than any influ- 
ence depending upon the political condition of 
particular nations. The age of reason had been 
succeeded by the age of feeling. Such enthusi- 
asm for abstract principles as had heralded in 
the French Revolution had been gradually super- 
seded by faith in historical ideals. Italians were 
more deeply moved by appeals to the past glories 
of Italy than by eulogies of liberty. The de- 
mand for German unity touched the popular 
imagination more easily than did the claim for 
constitutional rights. Yet the faith in liberty, 
fraternity, and equality was not dead, and the 
simplest way to cherish the old and the new creed 
was to blend them together into one faith. To 
do so was rendered the more easy because kings 
and ministers, sharing the delusions of their op- 
ponents, resisted the spirit of nationality, with 
which they had often no cause to quarrel, be- 
cause they thought it but another name for that 
spirit of liberty which really menaced the estab- 
lished order of things. Cavour’s claim torank as 
a great political thinker rests on his clear percep- 
tion of the fact that patriotism had no natural 
connection with republicanism, and that a pa- 
triot king might become the founder both of the 
unity of Italy and of the greatness of the mo- 
narchy. 

Here, however, we touch on topics proper to 
Mr. Fyffe’s next volume. That it will abound in 
interest wedonot doubt. Meanwhile, the volume 
before us is sufficient to occupy students who, 
knowing that men’s acts are really governed by 
their circumstances and ideas, wish to trace out 
the facts and the beliefs which, for the space of 
more than a quarter of a century, determined the 
action of the statesmen and the peoples of Europe. 





RECENT POETRY. 


Ir it be true, as Sir Philip Sidney says, that 
“poets did ouly teach by a divine delightful- 
ness,” then the two foremost poets of the age are 
relaxing their hold upon the enchanter’s wand. 
Few among us will deny that—Emerson and 
Longfellow and Victor Hugo being gone—these 
two exalted positions belong to Tennyson and 
Browning, or Browning and Tennyson, as the 
case may be. Each of these poets has just pub- 
lished a volume, and, whatever qualities are 
shown by each, that of divine delightfulness 
can hardly be included. Yet we have also the 
authority of Sidney for the assertion that ‘of 
all writers under the sun, the poet is the least 
liar,” aud perhaps either of these two would pre- 
fer the quality of speaking the truth toall others. 
The curious thing is that, though they are only 
three years apart in age—Tennyson having been 
born in 1809 and Browning in 1812—an interval 
of at least a generation seems to separate them 
in respect to tone and flavor. It is hard to think 
of Browning as old ; hard to remember that Ten- 
nyson was ever young. They have been read in 
America for nearly thasame length of time, yet 
Browning societies are just now springing up all 
around us, while who hears of a Tennyson Soci- 
ety‘ The very qualities by which they discou- 
rage us in their two new volumes are so diverse 
as to carry out this curious antagonism. The 
worst thing that can be said of ‘ Locksley Hall 
Sixty Years After, etc.’ (Macmillan) is that it 
makes the sweetness and ardor of the earlier 
‘Locksley Hall’ appear ridiculous. The worst 
thing to be said of Browning's ‘ Parleyings with 
Certain People of Importance in their Day’ (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is that it some- 
* times recalls the too laborious obscurities of ‘ Sor- 
dello.’ The one reverts to his youth by way of 
warning, the other by way of imitation. 





There is little more to be said of Lord Tenny- 
son’s volume, where there are not even details of 
beauty to relieve the atmosphere of repulsive- 
ness ; but that of Browning is crammed with wit 
and wisdom, accessible, however, only to those 
who are content to pick out their morsels of 
poetry, so to speak, with nut-picks from a craggy 
shell. For those who are satisfied with this, well 
and good—and there are fortunately many such; 
but even the comparison with ‘ Sordello’ leaves 
out the fine and intelligible theme which ran 
through all the mazes of the earlier book—the 
contest between tke ideal and practical in every 
gifted nature. Many a boy or girl carried that 
poem on solitary walks for the help it gave in 
solving this problem, although the contest be- 
tween Guelf and Ghibelline rolled vaguely past 
their indifferent ears. Their loyalty was ‘ Sor- 
dello’s’ vindication. It is always difficult to tell 
what book of poems the young’ mind will choose 
to feed on, and the very difficulties in this volume 
may offer food to many. But there is not the 
unity of purpose which saved ‘Sordello,’ and 
which afterwards, in Browning’s hands, led up 
to a work sv solid and so noble as‘ Luria.’ Nor 
are there any of those delicious songs which give 
such a charm to ‘Pippa Passes,’ and showed a 
gift that might, had it not been thrown away, 
have made its possessor distinctively the lyric 
poet of the age. But there are blank-verse de- 
scriptions here and there in tbe ‘ Parleyings’ 
which almost recall the Miltonic lines m ‘Sor- 
dello’—passages drawn from nature, like this, 
for instance : 

“ Boundivgly up through Night’s wall dense and dark, 
Embattled crags and clouds, out broke the Sun 
Above the conscious earth, and one by one 

Her heights and depths absorbed to the last spark 

His fluid glory, from the far fine ridge 
Of mountain-granite which, transformed to gold, 
Laughed first the thanks back, to the vale’s dusk fold 

On fold of vapor-swathing, like a bridge 
Shattered beneath some giant’s stamp. Sight wist 
Her work done, and betook herself in mist 

To marsh and hollow, there to bide her time 
Blindly in acquiescence. Everywhere 

Did earth acknowledge Sun’s embrace sublime, 

Thrilling her to the heart of things.” (P. 31.) 

It isa long step from Browning to Coventry 
Patmore, yet the time is not so long ago when 
his ‘ Angel in the House’ was received by many 
duteous wives as a fit recognition of their Eve- 
like submission; a sort of Church of England 
marriage service in verse, with the “love and 
cherish” duly included, but the ‘“ obey ” always 
distinctly visible in the background. It was 
in its kind even pleasing, but a very little of it 
went a great way, and its author here gives us 
much more than a little of it. Now that An- 
thony Trollope is dead, and the dean and the ca- 
thedral-close and the county ball have become 
inconceivably wearisome in prose, it is impossi- 
ble to prolong their interest in verse; and yet 
these themes, with a few equally tame angelic 
hosts and heavenly choirs, are all the material 
of Mr. Patmore’s ‘ Poetical Works’ (London: 
George Bell & Son). He closes, however, with a 
prose essay on ‘‘ English Metrical Law” which is 
of more value than most of his poetry, and 
which begins with this very sensible proposition: 
‘** As dancing is no more than an increase of that 
element of measure which already exists in walk- 
ing, so verse is but an additional degree of that 
metre which is inherent in prose speaking.” Even 
this paper, however, is not to be compared with 
Sidney Lanier’s very original and suggestive es- 
say on the same subject. 

Miss Mitford says of one of her heroes in ‘ Our 
Village’ that he translated Horace “as all gen- 
tlemen do.” Is it a proof of the advance in clas- 
sical scholarship that English gentlemen now 
translate Greek oftener than Latin? The ‘ Odyssey’ 
for this year is rendered—or at least twelve books 
of it—by the Earl of Carnarvon (Macmillan), who 
shows at the very outset bis limitations by saying 
in his preface, ‘‘ A translation cannot bea poem.” 
Is not Chapman’s Homer a poem? or, if he ob- 





jects that this is not in any strict sense a transla- 
tion, what shall we say of Longfellow’s multitu- 
dinous versions, each combining the qualities of 
closeness and music so admirably that some of 
them bid fair actually to replace the originals in 
the literary history of the world? Again, if a 
translation cannot be a poem, why attempt the 
poetic form? why not rather adopt the rhythmic 
prose which Prof. Palmer has applied with such 
success to the ‘Odyssey’ It is hard to finda 
passage in which Palmer is not at once more ac- 
curate and more poetic than Lord Carnarvon. Let 
us take a single instance of the superiority of the 
prose version. 

The vivid description of the couching of Odys- 
seus among the dry leaves, at the end of the fifth 
book of the ‘Odyssey,’ is thus rendered by 
Palmer: ‘‘ As a man hides a brand in a dark bed 
of ashes, at some outlying farm where neighbors 
are not near, hoarding a seed of fire to save his 
seeking elsewhere, even so did Odysseus hide 
himself in the leaves; and on his eyes Athene 
poured a sleep to quickly ease him from the fa- 
tigue of toil, letting his eyelids close.” The ver- 
sion is almost verbatim, yet is musical upon the 
ear: but the passage is thus hammered out by 
Lord Carnarvon: 

* Like as when on the verge of some far field, 

Where stands no neighboring homestead, men heap up 

Some smouldering ember with the ashes grey. 

And guard from wind and keep the spark alive ; 

So heaped the Hero o’er him the dry leaves, 

Ang kind Athené poured upon him sleep— 

Rest to his eyelids. surcease of his toils. 
Can any one place these two side by side and not 
recognize that Homer is in the one and not in the 
other? The whole vigor of the comparison is 
lost in an instant when the English translator 
brings ‘‘men” in the plural to cover the brand 
with ashes, thus losing the lonely picture of Ho- 
mer’s single wanderer (ris). On the other hand, 
where Homer has the word ‘ neighbors ” (yeitoves), 
Lord Carnarvon substitutes ‘‘a homestead,” 
which is far less effective. Instead of simply 
mentioning Odysseus by name he grandiloquent- 
ly calls bim ‘‘the Hero.” To describe the relief 
of the tired man, Lord Carnarvon must bring in 
the nearly obsolete word ‘‘surcease,” and must, 
for purposes of rhythm, lay the accent on the 
first syllable, which Shakspere never does. Worst 
of all, he omits the whole of the most vigorous 
line in the whole passage: 


“ Srépua mupds cwlwy, iva wy woPev GAAOVev avvar,” 


terscly and completely translated by Palmer, 
‘*hoarding a seed of fire to save his seeking else- 
where”; and substitutes for it a vague line, 

*“ And guard from wind and keep the spark alive,” 


of which there is nothing in the original. Asa 
wholly innocent intellectual exercise we can com- 
mend this new version, but it adds nothing to 
literature. 

‘The Purpose of the Ages,’ by Jeanie Morison 
(Macmillan), comes before the public with an 
introduction by Prof. A. H. Sayce, a dedication 
to Robert Browning, and an intimation in the 
preface that Prof. Blackie of Edinburgh was 
her guide and friend. When we consider that 
George Ebers and others have found a theme for 
learned fiction in ancient Egypt, there would seem 
no reason why one bearing the poetic name 
of Jeanie Morison should not detect the material 
for poetry in the buried cities of Babylonia; but 
we fancy that the earlier Scottish bard who sang 
the charms of Miss Morison’s namesake would 
hrve shuddered a little over a volume of nearly 
430 pages written to make ancient Assyria at- 
tractive in verse. The thought of the poem is 
the purpose of the ages. The learning is choice 
and extensive, so that the notes are the most 
attractive part of the book; but when we revert 
to Sidney’s test of ‘‘divine delightfulness,” the 
whole thing fails. It must be owned with sad- 
ness that it is an easy thing to lay the book dow 
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and hard to take it up again. The verdict is 
fatal. 

It is curious to turn to the last of the many 
books of Miss Morison’s ally and see failure pro- 
ceeding from an opposite cause—not from excess 
of weight, but from the want of it. Prof. John 
Stuart Blackie’s ‘ Messis Vitz: Gleanings of Song 
from a Happy Life’ (Macmillan) is inscribed to 
the students of the Scottish universities, and bas 
for its motto that verse of St. Paul which bids 
men rejoice altogether. So far, so good; there is 
something fine in discovering that while the 
charming scenery of the Isle of Wight produces 
only the despairing strains of Lord Tennyson, 
the somewhat gloomy streets of Edinburgh can 
rear so jocund an Emeritus Professor. But when 
we turn the pages, we find only the lighter pro- 
lusions of that somewhat heavily girded muse 
which gave us ‘The Wise Men of Greece’ in 
verse; and which translated only the first part of 
‘Faust,’ on the avowed ground that the second 
part was of little value. For this volume the 
good Professor writes hymns, ard he writes odes 
to backgammon, and he duly commemorates ‘‘an 
academy for young ladies at Clapham, under the 
able superintendence of Miss Pipe”; and he 
leaves, after all, a renewed impression of the en- 
chanted land that Scotland yet remains for us, 
since even its later and comparatively uninspired 
bards find a theme inexhaustible in its braes and 
Bens. 

Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer in her ‘Sonnets’ (London: 
Field & Tuer: New York: Scribner & Welford) 
sings of Scotland also, and of many other lands. 
lt is curious that while Mrs. Hemans, the ever 
graceful and melodious, is now neglected, so 
poor a copy of ber as Mrs. Pfeiffer should be able 
to preface her book of poems with four pages of 
private puffs from authors known and unknown; 
the more especially as the Saturday Review has 
just denounced this nefarious practice as some- 
thing wholly American, and has said tbat it ‘ al- 
most exceeds what the European mind can con- 
ceive of in the way of audacity.” More curious 
still is the fact that while Mrs. Pfeiffer gives us 
Kassandra and Klytemnestra in the latest ap- 
proved form, yet neither she nor her proof- 
readers can spell correctly the English authors 
whom she celebrates, but they give us ‘‘ Carlysie, 
with a superfluous s, and ‘‘ Mathew Arnold” with 
a deficient ¢ (pp. 9, 13). The sonnets themselves 
are graceful and often pleasing; but are some- 
times constructed in a lyric measure singularly 
remote from either the Italian or the Shaksperian 
form—perhaps in this case to give something of 
the lilt of Scottish verse: . 


“Clouds that gather round Loch Katrine 
I know not which is the earth or sky.” (P. 55.) 


Those who remember among Carlyle’s early 
critical essays his exposition of the life and po- 
etry of the German Werner—or, in Mme. de 
Staél’s ‘ L’Allemagne,’ the whole chapter given 
to this once famous author—will have a certain 
retrospective pleasure in the translation (by E. 
A. M. Lewis) of his chief dramatic poem, ‘ The 
Templars in Cyprus’ (London: Bohn: New York: 
Scribner & Welford). It is true, as Carlyle re- 
ported, that the characteristics of this work are 
‘‘tawdry splendors and tumid grandiloquence, 
and mere playhouse thunder and lightning” ; 
and it justifies Jean Paul in his remark that the 
good Werner had fallen into a poetical ferment- 
ing-vat (Gdhrbottich). But this still gives it a 


certain historic interest: and the fuil transla- 


tion, although less vigorous than the specimen 
passages given by Carlyle, may be pronounced 
quite worth reading, though not likely to resus- 
citate the dead fame of the German theosophist. 

If we find ourselves dwelling more at length, 
in this paper, on English than on American 
verse, it is because the recent transatlantic yield 
has certainly been richer than that upon our 





own soil. It is not always thus—there are times 
when the balance inclines the other way—but 
with the best wish to marshal our American con- 
tingent in its full dignity, we find a poverty of 
resource. Most of the American books of poetry, 
since Christmas, have been of the kind most dis 
couraging to the reviewer—of the *‘ower gude 
for banning and ower bad for blessing * descrip 
tion ; they are by authors who have not yet won 
their spurs, and are not very actively or success- 
fully engaged in winning them. The most at 
tractive of these volumes are those made up of 
selections, as the capital ‘Ballads of Books’ 
chosen by Brander Matthews (Coombes), an ad 
mirable piece of literary work in selection ard 
annotation ; or the ‘Bugle Echoes: a Collection 
of Poems of the Civil War, Northern and South 
ern,’ edited by Francis F. Browne (White, Stokes 
& Allen). This book, though unattractive on the 
outside, conteins the best and best-edited collec 
tion we have seen of the poetic literature of both 
sides in the great contlict. Among the authors 
of single volumes, the best known, doubtless, is 
Anna Katharine Green, who has given us in 
‘Risini’s Daughter’ (Putnams) an Itahan drama 
of the conventional form, but with something of 
that vigor which marked her * Defence of the 
Bride.” In most cases these volumes show flu 
ency in rhyming, and often a great persistency 
in adhering to a rather uninteresting subject. 
When some one asked Talleyrand how the Duke 
of Wellington spoke French, the courteous diplo- 
mat replied, ‘* With the utmost intrepidity, as he 
does everything else.” Intrepidity is the chef 
characteristic of Walter L. Campbell's long 
blank-verse poem called ‘ Civitas: the Romance 
of Our Nation’s Life* (Putnams), in which Civi 
tas and Libertas appear personitied and bold 
long dialogues together. So there is intrepidity 
in George Lansing Raymond's ‘ Ballads of the 
Revolution’ (Putnams)—ballads which bave co 
pious historical notes, but will surely never bx 
recited or sung. The same quality is shown, 
above all, in a metrical essay, extending through 
three parts and nine cantos, entitled * | Am that 
I Am: the Philosophie Basis of the Christian 
Faith,’ by E. A. Warriner (Boston: Cupples, Up- 
ham & Co.). We take one verse from this as 
tonishing production: 
“If Unity, ‘tis Unities enclosed ; 
If Endiessness, must endless Things contain ; 
If Infinite. of Inflnites composed 
Idea of All were limited and vain, 
Except as Being’s Being we expiain. 
lis f Am. if it exist at all; 
Hence, it were nothing, if there were no twain. 
One ts I, Am, and That-— each cardinal 
Each I Am That—a One tn Three original.” er 
It seems ungrac‘ous to complain of any author 
for too great facility and too uniform a sweet 
ness in versifying ; but the impression produced 
by the Rev. Hepry Bernard Carpenter's * Liber 
Amoris’ (Boston: Ti:knor) errs a little on this 
side. The author is clearly a person of exceed- 
ingly poetic mind, and ove cf those who take de- 
light in their work : be sbows thought and ten- 
derness, but his book cloys upon the palate. The 
mere redundancy of alliteration shows a certain 
weakness of ear; the following is an example. 
taken almost at random, in which we italicize 
the recurring sounds : 
—— silken ecarf and vest, or now a page, 
With girlish face, fair hair, and lissom Amb, 
Or troubadour with slow caressing band, 
That, ‘ingering up the jute string, spilled some drep: 
Of his dove Jay fong treasured. And with these 
Were tender, tearful maidens, many a one, 
And many a /ovetorn man, and some that /oved, 
nd ladies lily necked who laughed and /eaned 
Across the crimson cloth that overflowed 
The balconies, while now and then a knight 
Came near with Aelm tn Aand, and bowed the knee, 
And begged with yearning look a blessing bright 
From the starred eyes of dame and damose!l. er 
Here are thirteen lines, only two of which are 
free from the most obvious and palpable allite- 
rations. No sweetness or smoothness can redeem 
blank verse from the fatigue produced in the 
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reader's mind by the constant use of a device so 
elementary. Tennyson, who seems Mr. Carpen 
ter’s model, used alliteration with no such cruce 
profuseness. The tone of feeling throughout the 
poem is refined and dignified ; but i. was a pity 
to borrow for it the name of Hazhtt’s profoun test 
and therefore best-remembered work 

The inherent and still inexplicable difficulty of 
making an effective poem out of Indian logends 
Was never shown more strikingly than in the 
costly ** Artists’ Proof Edition” of Mr, J. H 
McNaughton’s elaborate poem of *Onnalinda 
Though it bears the imprint of Kegan Paul & 


Co. (Londen), the whole work was apparently 
executed in this country ; and few of our bards 
have seen their productions so luxurtously en 


shrined, Some of the smaller illustrations, on 
rice paper, are really noticeable bats of art 
while the larger ones are usually marred by the 


remoteness of the heroive from anv indian of 
even balf breed ty pe Of the poet it can omlyv be 
said that he has failed where all others unless 
we except) Longfellow-—have favled, and that 
there is no life in bis poem. The French Cana 
dian tradivions are more easily handled, it would 


seem, than the purely Indian, and Mr, George 
Martin, a Canadian, has made an hurabler and 
more successful effort at romance in bis * Mag 
guerite; or, The Isle of Demons’ Montreal. Daw 
son), Even this is tinged with melodrama The 
picturesque bistory of early French exploration 
has been well bandled ip prose, but has not yet 
got fairly into poetry. Doubtless its time will 
come; these tales only await their minstrel, as the 
New England legends waited for Whittier, and 
the traditions of the Hudson Raver for Lreving 


RECENT NOVELS 

Rodman the Keeper By Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, Harper & Bros 

Homespun Yarns. By Mrs. ALD. T. Whitney 
Boston > Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

In the Wrong lMradise, « Ry Andrew Lang 
Harper & Bros. 

The Monarch of Dreams. By T, W. Higginson. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

The Sentimental Calendar. By J. 8S. of Daie. 
Charles Scribner's Sons 

A Question of Identity 


Boston : Roberts Bros. 


(No Name Series. } 

Sons and Paughters. By the author of * Mar 
garet Kent.’ Boston: Ticknor & Co 

Taken by Siege. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 

A Year ia Eden. By Harriet Waters Preston. 
Roberts Bros. 

The Squire of Sandal-Side. By Amelia E 
Barr. Dodd, Meai & Co. 

Klaus Bewer's Wife. Translated from the Ger 
man of Paul Lindau. [Leisure Hour Series.} 
Henry Holt & Co. 

In the volume of Southern stories called ‘ Rod- 

man the Keeper, Miss Woolson presents a pano 

ramic view of a coun‘ry and people still shiver- 
ing with the horror of a destructive war, The 
inherent gloom of the theme is modified by the 
author's preference of pathetic incidents to 
those entirely heart-rending and shocking, and 
by her happy way of catching every gleam of 
bumor in a forlorn situation. She has treated 
events and people almost inviting hysterical 
emotion with the reserve that makes for strength, 
and that moderation which is an essential of 
beauty in literature. Her characters are real 
outgrowths of their exceptional conditions, and 
only in the description of a gorgeous and luxuri- 
ous prima donna has she departed from life, 
drawing for a figure upon conventional fiction 
and popular imagination, Every story bas a 
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fine idea and meaning, expressed with singular 
grace, sincerity, and charm. There is much 
that appeals to both intellect and sy:npathy, and 
nota line that offends the taste. The author’s atti- 
tude is of one who, looking at her world, writes 
what she sees, thinks, and feels, quite free from 
any desire to distort for sentimental purposes, or 
to pander to prejudice. Paradoxical as it sounds, 
the chief excellence of her work, infused with a 
lovable personality, is its dispassionate imper- 
sonality. 

Mrs. Whitney’s ‘Homespun Yarns,’ on the 
contrary, are all twisted to one issue—that is, to 
display her intimate knowledge of the views and 
ways of Divine Providence. That a young girl's 
cloth is suffi *ient for her coat; that a house wife's 
pickles are salted to taste; that lovers unite or 
separate— all these interesting little mundane mat- 
ters are referred to the direct interposition of 
God. Mrs. Whitney no more means to be 
irreverent than she means to be funny. She 
has been writing in this fashion for so many 
years that she doubtless feels herself familiar 
with Deity, without any diminution of awe. The 
Greeks indulged in much indecorous levity about 
their gods, but, none the less, in pestilence and in 
war, they prayed and made sacrifice with fervor, 
being probably cheered and comforted by the 
ceremonies. Mrs. Whitney’s constant devotion 
to a literal deus ex machina burdens her stories 
with an artificiality which is intensified by the 
studied affectation of her style. The people who 
read them (and they are not few, are still bound 
to the dark ages of our fiction. They want the 
supernatural, the unnatural; and their enjoyment 
of both in large doses is so keen that it is almost a 
pity tosay a word which may, by chance, disturb 
it. 

In the stories collected under the title ‘In the 
Wrong Paradise,’ Mr. Lang yokes science and 
fiction very cleverly. Science is really the 
working horse, but gets little of the glory. The 
scholarship without which the stories could not 
have been written, is so cunningly concealed that 
no one, after reading them, will be vexed by the 
suspicion that he has swallowed a gilded pill. 
They may easily pass for genuine works of the 
imagination, or for frivolous fancies of an ?rre- 
sponsible, cheerfully cynical man of the world. 
It might be difficult to persuade many good peo- 
ple that Mr. Lang ever had a serious thought, 
except the unrighteous one of ridiculing mission- 
arivs and foreign missions ia the person of the 
Rev. Thomas Gowles, and in his adventures 
among the Pheacians. The Rev. Gowles is in- 
deed rather a bitter caricature, but some mea- 
sure of his cant, ignorance, and conceit is unfor- 
tunately too frequently found in those who un- 
dertake to Christianize the heathen, whether at 
home or abroad. In the end of ** Phzeacia,” which 
is the scene of Mr. Gowles’s entertaining activi- 
ty, Mr. Lang makes capital use of his researches 
into the habits of primitive man, as well as of 
the mythical island sung by Homer. ‘ The First 
Radical” introduces successfully a Troglodyte 
gentleman among the heroes of romance. In 
several instances the results of recent psychologi- 
cal theorizing are set forth—most amusingly, per- 
haps, in the interview with the hereditary spec- 
tre of Castle Perilous. ‘‘ In the Wrong Paradise ” 
is weak and dull, losing point through extrava- 
gance, Itis the onlystory which could be advan- 
tageously left out of a volume not inferior to the 
best French and American work of a similar 
kind. 

In ‘The Monarch of Dreams’ Mr. Higgin- 
son plunges rashly into the elusive mys- 
tery of visions of the night. Francis Ayrault, 
who devotes his life to regulating his dreams, 
having imperfectly succeeded, seems in the end 
willing to die in order to get rid of the regularly 
recurring nightly vision which he has been at 





such pains to summon. 
psychological possibilities the author seems so 
combine an ethical allegory, for, while Ayrault 
is so purposely busy with shadows, he misses a 
great opportunity for useful, practical action. 
It is necessary in this case to qualify comment 
with the word “seems,” for, in the short sketch 
found worthy of cloth and gilt, nothing is clear 
but the obscurity both of Ayrault and the author. 

The keynote of the twelve stories in ‘ The Sen- 
timental Calendar ’ is, naturally, sentiment, and 
one of the prettiest touches of sentiment is the 
reason given for calling them *‘ Funny Stories.” 
The author's guiding principle of narration is, 
as it should be, suggestion rather than direct 
statement. But sometimes the suggestion is so 
delicate, or indefinite, or remote that the reader’s 
imagination or sensibilities are wcrked very bard 
to catch it. For the same reason several of the 
stories fall short of effectiveness, are decidedly 
flat and unprofitable. The most noticeably in- 
complete are *‘ The Bells of Avalon,” the allego- 
rical ‘‘Seven Lights of Asia,” and ‘*‘ The First 
Love-Letter.” But in several others, particularly 
in “‘ Mrs, Knollys,” both the beauty of the princi- 
ple and the author’s ability to control it are il- 
lustrated. Though at times a too pronounced 
literary manner is perceptible, a conscious ef- 
fort for unconsciousness, there run through the 
sketches strains of gentleness and tenderness, 
with flashes of worldly wit and fun, which help 
to make a very attractive style. 

‘A Question of Identity,’ little more than a 
short story, is written apparently with intention 
to compliment highly the reader’s intelligence— 
that is, to permit him to construct any edifice he 
may please on the architectural hints furnished 
by the author. Here any one who may care is 
provided with a life-long puzzle, to decide which 
of the precious twin daughters of a Polish musi- 
cian opportunely ckose an isolated New England 
village to die in. Meaning to arrive at a pro- 
found conundrum, and there leave off, the au- 
thor should, in justice to himself, have so ar- 
ranged preliminary matter that one or two peo- 
ple, at least, might transfer their anxiety about 
the ‘ Lady or the Tiger’ to his twins. His over- 
sight is tatal. The story is, seriously, a bad ex- 
ample of useless work in fiction. Fortunately 
its worst possible effect is to irritate the person 
who, relying on the very good reputation of the 
series in which it appears, may happen to buy it. 

It is certainly not raore useless and destructive 
of the hope that novel-writing is gradually pass- 
ing into the hands of competent and skilled labor- 
ers, than are ‘ Sons and Daughters’ and ‘ Taken by 
Siege.’ In neither of these is there any attempt 
to hold the reader’s interest by plot, that is, by 
mystery or exciting adventure. The scenes are 
in America, the people every day people, where- 
fore it is fair to assume that the authors are pre- 
senting to us studies of contemporary American 
life. ‘Sons and Daughters’ is the more preten- 
tious of the two, and the failure of the author to 
justify his experiment is most noticeable. The 
novelist who devotes himself to the portraiture 
of individual character tacitly admits nowadays 
that he is bidding fer the favor of the more in- 
telligent public. His readers are perfectly will- 
ing to assist in picking any number of characters 
to pieces, but they demand in return the impres- 
sion that they have made at least one intimate 
acquaintance—not necessarily a remarkable one, 
but such a one as they are compelled to recognize 
as a fellow-mortal. They may be ashamed of 
the recognition, or indignant, or, by great good 
luck, delighted; but, if the kinsbip be acknow- 
ledged, the author has done his work well and is, 
so to speak, worthy of his hire. There is, how- 
ever, no such reward in store for those who 
wearily plod along with tne ‘Sons and Daugb- 
ters’ of a suburb of Philadelphia. The impossi- 


With this exhibition of I 





ble creatures of the vanishing romance fulfilled 
their mission, such as it was, much more satis- 
factorily than do these dreary and insipid mis- 
representations of actual life and thought. 

In ‘ Taken by Siege,’ though the scene is New 
York, and the people those of whose actual life 
and possibilities knowledge is not absolutely in- 
accessible, the happenings are phenomenal. We 
are asked to believe that the whole town quivered 
with excitement over the appearance of a singer 
(an American at that) in a new opera. We are 
refreshed with the spectacle of a country youth 
jumping, after a few months as occasional re- 
porter, plump into the chair of foreign editor of 
a very great daily. Thence a couple of flying 
leaps land him in the shoes of the editor-in-chief. 
We are compelled to conclude by inference that 
a woman is not really virtuous until she shall 
have become premicre of the ballet, and whirled 
wonderfully on tiptoe before an hysterically ap- 
plausive multitude. The case, it will be seen, is 
not one of imagination lacking, only of imagina- 
tion misapplied. Properly to display the talent 
wasted in ‘Taken by Siege,’ the scene chosen 
should be a thoroughly out-of-the-way place, 
such as the ‘‘ Lakes of the Torrible Zone, or the 
Hills of the Chaukley Bore.” 

‘A Year in Eden’ is saved from classification 
with this utterly meaningless fiction by the pre- 
sence of two or three genuine and natural cha- 
racters. They are not those to whom most care 
is given, and who, in the action, are most impor- 
tant. One is Professor Griswold, clever, pushing, 
plausible, and untrustworthy; the others are two 
old maids, the fine drawing of whose insignifi- 
cance contrasts curiously with the woodenness and 
conventionality of those who ought to be signifi- 
cant. Women like the Misses Midleton—digni- 
fied, content, serene, for all their material pover- 
ty—are to be found in every small community, 
but very seldom have they been so delightfully 
shown to the world as by Miss Preston. The only 
excuse for the intrigue, an exceptionally dis- 
graceful one even outside of Eden, is that it 
brings out the finest points of these sweet old 
gentlewomen. The disgrace of their niece’s flight 
with a “‘ married, middle-aged man” was needed 
even to suggest to them that such a thing could 
be; how it could be in their own set, among their 
own flesh and blood, they would never under- 
stand. Nor, from the author’s delineation, does 
the reader understand; he can only accept, with 
the fulness of worldly knowledge, the possibility. 
The passion that might impel a man of fashion to 
a socially destructive step does not exist in the 
well-dressed stick that came as the serpent into 
Eden. For the woman’s part in the affair there 
is no reason, excepting that an Italian-Yankee 
may be expected to be unbalanced, and that the 
name ‘‘ Monza” may impose an obligation to be 
shocking. 

‘ The Squire of Sandal-Side’ is not likely to in- 
crease the good reputation which Mrs. Barr has 
been steadily achieving since the publication of 
‘Jan Vedder’s Wife.’ This is the first instance 
where her grasp of her scene, circumstances, and 
character is feeble. The introduction of an East 
Indian cousin into the north-country household 
in order to stir up dissension is an awkward ex- 
pedient, and the worn device for defeating the 
villain implies exhausted ingenuity. The Squire, 
his younger daughter, and the Latriggs are well 
within Mrs. Barr’s scope, but she has not sus- 
tained them with her usual vigor and accuracy. 
Even the motives for the loves, friendships, and 
enmities, which she has hitherto been able to re- 
veal with unequivocal clearness, are vague and in- 
consistent. 

The translation of Paul Lindau’s story, under 
the title ‘ Klaus Bewer’s Wife,’ is worth reading, 
if it were only to contemplate the finished por- 
trait of ‘‘ Katie Schéne,” whom Bewer so rashly 
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married. Katie’s notion of the value of trath 
was crude, and, being a concert-hall singer, her 
propensities were vagabond. Nevertheless, she 
had no desire to offend her conventional husband, 
or to outrage the fine society to which she unex- 
pectedly found herself elevated. But the introduc 
tion of very respectable relations into her own 
house, ber husband's delight in their company, 
and her own discomfort, quite upset her equa- 
namity, driving her to the active antagonism 
which resulted fatally to Bewer. Katie's cha- 
racter is so completely disclosed by her acts and 
words, with the smallest amount of description, 
that misunderstanding is impossible. The rest 
of the characters are interesting and life-like, 
save the Americans, who are of a kind that 
Americans never see. 


Siam : or, the Heart of Farther India, 
L. Cort. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
x., 399. 12mo. 


By Mary 
Map, pp. 


Sram, or Muang Thai, “the kingdom of the 
free,” as the people themselves, with a strange 
irony, call it, occupies a position in the East very 
similar to that of Belgium in Europe. Nearly 
surrounded by the possessions of France and 
Great Britain, it owes its present independence 
to the conflicting interests of these two nations. 
France, indeed, has not concealed her desire to 
divide the kingdom with Great Britain, the 
mountains forming the water-shed of the Menam 
and Mekong being the proposed boundary. The 
latter Power, however, would oppose this high- 
handed measure, if for no other reason, from a 
determination not to have the former for a neigh- 
bor. The commercial interests of the two are 
equally divergent. Tbe French have long wished 
to cuta ship canal through the Malayan Penin- 
sula, thereby bringing Saigon and Bangkok a 
thousand miles nearer Marseilles. As this enter- 
prise would at the same time divert the China 
trade from the Straits, it is unfavorably regard 
ed by the English, while the projected French 
railway from Saigon through Siam to the bor- 
ders of Yunnan directly conflicts with the Eng- 
lish scheme for a railway between Burmah and 
China, the greater part of which would also run 
through Siam. 

The author of this work, an American mission- 
ary, has lived for the past twelve years in Siam, 
but does not throw much light on points of in- 
ternational significance. In regard to the popu- 
lation she says: ‘‘We have never heard her 
people numbered higher than ten millions, and 
sober, matter of-fact minds are apt to say six or 
eight millions.” This is the commonly received 
estimate, the recently published volume of the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ giving the same 
figures. But Mr. A. R. Colquhon. the well- 
known traveller, who has made a special study 
of the country in connection with the proposed 
railway through it, says on good authority that 
this is simply the number of the males between 
the ages of twenty and seventy, and that the true 
figures, according to the last census, are ** about 
thirty-eight millions.” Probably the greatest 
obstacle to the growth of Siam is the fact that a 
very large proportion of the people are slaves, 
mainly for debt, ‘‘a debtor being able,” accord 
ing to a recent writer, ‘‘ to sell bimself, wife or 
children, or nephews or nieces, their freedom 
being recoverable on payment of the debt.” The 
debasing effect of this custom was fully recog- 
nized by the present King, and one of his first 
acts on assuming power, fifteen years ago, was 
to decree the gradual abolition of slavery in his 
immediate dominions. One would like to know 
how far this decree has been carried out, and 
what influence it has had, if any, upon the peo- 





ple, and whether measures have been taken to | 


check the slave-hunting raids on the hill tribes ; 


but on these points, which one would naturally 
suppose would be of the first importance to the 
missionaries, Miss Cort gives us absolutely po in 
formation. There are other obscure subjects, as 
the tenure of land, the methods of village g 
ernment, taxation, the laws, and the diiferent 
races among the people, but to our knowledge of 
Her book is, in fact, 
not a description of the country as a whole, but 
chiefly of Siam as it is seen in Bangkok. 

In her account of this place she exceeds in fel 
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these she adds nothing. 


ness of detail all previous writers, and enables 
the reader to realize very vividly the appearance 
of and manner of life in this * the 
East.” Asin all Eastern seaboard cities, there is 
a strange mingling of the tw: 
ol? and the new. The ordinary life is unchanged. 
The people dress the same and live in the same 
kind of houses and eat the 


Venice of 


civilizations, the 


same food astheir an 


cestors have done for centuries. The customs 
attending birth, marriage, and death are un 
altered. But the palaces are lighted with gas 
and electricity, and the palm-leaf huts with 


kerosene lamps, while in the temples the priests 
The tele- 
active operation, 


cook their food on American oil stoves, 
graph and telephone are in 
and there are street letter-boxes, the bot 

toms of which made of sandal-wood, to 
impart fragrance to the missives, and thereby 
cultivate a taste for letters.” The festivals and 
holidays are celebrated with the same amuse 

ments as of old—the open air theatre, dances, 
exhibitions of jugglers, fireworks, gorgeous idol 
processions—and at the same time in the King’s 
garden native bands of music play modern airs 
while his guests amuse themselves with croquet 
and lawn tennis. The cremation of the Queen 
and her infant daughter in 1881, ordered in every 
particular ‘‘ according to ancient royal custom,” 
was closely followed by a *‘ Centennial Exposi 
tion” of Siamese products and manufactures, 
among the accompanying ceremonies of which 
were the laying the foundation of a ** Palace of 
Justice” and the rededication of the famous tem- 
ple of the ‘Emerald Idol.” The cult of the 
white elephant alone of old customs seems to be 
gradually becoming a thing of the past. Nearly 
every writer on Siam has dwelt upon the mag 
nificence of the surroundings of this ** symbol of 
kingly authority and prosperity.” But our au 
thor says: ‘* There are five white elephants now, 
I visited the stable of the latest arrival, and 
found it just the same as other stables, dingy 
and dirty, and the illustrious captive was con- 
fined and treated, to all appearances, in the usual 
way. I think it is time the popular fallacy about 
feeding the white elephant from goli dishes and 
keeping him in regal splendor was explojed. 
Except on sta’e occasions it has no f 
fact.” 

The young King, Mrs. Leonow 
pears Miss Cort’s interesting ace 
him to bea very intelligent man, wh 
his ©u is in 
Like the late King, his father, he is 
an author, havin 


se 


are 


uundation in 
‘ns's pupil, ap 
unt of 


ronestly 


from 


anxious to promote the welfare of 
every way. 
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mong other things translated 


the * Arabian Nights, and takes a great interest 
in popular education. While adhering stead- 
fastly to Buddhism, he gives perfect liberty to 
the American missionaries to carry on their 
work, and has aided witha gift of monev in the 
building of one of their school-houses tare 
cent interview with the missionaries. one of 
them expressed a wish that Siam might becom 
Christian, for rulers and their sul-jects in 
Christian lands are much happier because of 


Christianity.” The King laughing rejoined, ‘1 
think that the Czar of Russia is not so happy as 
the King of Siam." There are several chapters 
relating to the work of the mi-sionaries, from 
which we gather that their direct success in mak- 
ing converts has not been very great, but their 
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influence upon the 


through 
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indirect 
medical 


success 
missions 
kiug and his councillors 


has been very aatisfa 


tory. For the descriptions of the palace, tl 
nonasteries, the homes of the common peo; 
ir religion, holidays and festivals, and ; 
cially the ceremonics of the last royal na 
tion, we must refer our readers to the book 
itself, only remarking that the autl takes 
occasion to correct the popular impress t! 
the building erected for ul remat “ 
mai Vellous beauty of design and ornamet 
has perhaps never been exceeds is bu 
fore the fire was lighted, all the pr . ! 
costly things were taken from the altar on w 
th bodies lay rT! ‘ wn t . 
were removed, and the coy . 
covered by others mad 1 sata 
very delicate and beautif . " 
garlands of fresh flowers After the Kin? 
‘ignited the fuse ten stowl by wat RK 
the fire and dashing water upon it, to pres 
flames from rising t high and destroy 
Pramane. The building is never burned i 
are cureful that nothu s . . 7 
wood and the remains 
There are also chapters on Petchabur 
environs, a town about ninetv mities to the soa 
west of Bangkok, and upon the tributary k 
dom of Laos and the captive Laosians in Sia 
proper. Though the author narrates conpara 


tively few personal experiences (as to which ber 
work differs greatly from that of Mrs. Leone 
wens), and is packed full of information, veel 
is scarcely ever dull, It may be well to call het 
attention to the fact that the fine description of 
the approach to Bangkok, which she quotes and 


attributes to Bayard Taylor, was written by the 
late Rev. George B. Bacon, the editor of * Siam, 
the Land of the White Elephant 
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sincerity 
This particular village is of 
Its inhabitants have a fami 
There 
jack-of-all-trades, the young 
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before us in tarn. 
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strength of mind 
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urplus of the sex 


f all varieties of weakness and 
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abundance urately indicates, one thinks, 


the + tis a long story that the 
She has exhausted the field, 
of telling all that is to 
leaving out no detail that belongs to the general 
impression. 
lated, 
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author tells not in 


the sense be known, butin 
A good many life-histories are re 
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really known to the peo 


not asthe novelist writes them, but 


ple of the town. One lives in the place, us he 
reads, and finds out that there is no secrecy pos 
siblefor any of its inhabitants, Sooner or later 
even the passing stranger their 
from start The description of these 
the bulk of the book, 
though the course of the seasons and the natural 


learns affairs 
to finish 
makes 


human matters 


features of the woods and mountain and “ the 
pine barrens” are utilized to keep a country at 
mosphere always present. The rustica are true 
rustics, true Yankees; and whoever likes the 
‘simple annals of the poor” will find this vol 
ume full of reality, and sometimes touched with 


homely pathos. 
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The Diversions of a Book Worm. By J. Rogers 
Rees. George J. Coombes. 15887. 


In this delightfully printed volume Mr. Rees 
gives the public a second welcome to his library 
corner, where sits as true a lover of books as ever 
was. It is some months only since his former 
work, ‘The Pleasures of a Book-Worm,’ was no- 
ticed by us, and these later ‘ Diversions’ are a 
continuation, in the same style, of the old papers, 
but with a more familiar touch, asif the author 
were better acquainted with the reader. The 
nook he describes as bis abode is a very attractive 
one; the talk about books, his own notes on au- 
thors’ habits and on some literary associations 
with his own copies of certain famous works, 
make an agreeable kind of reading for the lite- 
rary connoisseur. As in the previous collection, 
the varrative lingers most often about the group 
of the Lakers and of Lamb and his London 
friends, but not tediously. An open hospitali- 
ty is extended to Americans by Mr. Rees, 
whose acquaintance with our authors and their 
studies is real and intimate to a degree rare 
among the English; and several pages are filled 
with Americana in consequence. An appendix 
gives some interesting notes upon famous and 
costly illustrated books, especially Count Bas- 
tard’s ‘ Peintures et Ornements des Manuscrits,’ 
of which the French part only is to cost probably 
£3,678 per copy, and the price of the whole can- 
not fail to reach about £11,000, if completed on a 
moderate scale; but why Mr. Rees removed these 
pages to an appendix is inexplicable. 





Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. By 
Alexander Winchell, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology and Palzontology in the University of 
Michigan. S8vo, pp. 329. New York: Chau- 
tauqua Press. 1886. 


In this little book the author endeavors to pre- 
sent some of the more important general truths 
of geology in an infcrmal way. In about fifty 
hypothetical excursions or from imaginary points 
of view he proceeds to lecture on a great variety 
of subjects which are likely to interest the gene- 
ral reader. These subjects are, on the whole, 
well chosen, and the illustrations of general prin- 
ciples show that the author has a very extended 
knowledge of the details of the science. It is on- 
ly when he talks about such matters as the 
‘* whirling fire mist,” /. e., the nebulous pre-geo- 
logical stage of the earth, or the ‘ primeval 
storm,” as he terms the first coming of the oceans 
on the earth’s surface, that he fails to be instruct- 
ive. In these parts of his work purely imaginary 
pictures take the place of facts, and the author 
runs riot through a singularly lurid world. 

The style of the book is that which is known as 
the familiar—a very dangerous fashion for all 
but the greatest masters of speech. The aim 1s 
worthy, for by this familiarity the author seeks 
to keep near to his reader, sacrificing his own 
dignity —prancing, so to speak, on his hobby —that 
the solemn nature of his office may not be sus- 
pected, at least until the dose of information has 
been well administered. His first words show 
the method and its fashion: ‘‘Come, John and 
Jennie—come, George and Julia—let us have a 
talk about GEOLOGY. Come, John’s motber and 
aunt—come, everybody that wishes—we shall find 
some of the most delightful things to talk about 
which anybody ever heard of.” It is not all like 
this. There is much in the way of excellent de_ 
scription of natural phenomena, too often marred 
by the same unhappy straining after the pic- 
turesque and the artless. Weare quite sure that 
neither “John nor Jennie” is likely to be any 
more interested in ‘‘cosmic dust” or the ‘seeds 
of worlds” on account of the antics with which 
the naturally grave professor prefaces his lecture 





on those subjects. We fear that they will be so 
absorbed in wonder at the ways of the teacher 
that they will not grasp the ‘cosmic dust” at all. 
These little ones have a very solemn way with 
serious subje-ts. 





The Bishops in the Tower. A Record of Stirring 
Events affecting the Cburch and Nonconform- 
ists from the Restoration to the Revolution. 
By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., Canon uf 
Ely, etc. Thomas Whitaker. 1887. 12mo, pp. 
225. 

Dr. Luckocr’s ‘ Bishops in the Tower’ consists of 

a course of eight lectures delivered in Ely Cathe- 

dral upon a plan of the late Bishop Woodford, 

‘‘of having lectures on church bistory and «ub 

jects of a kindred nature delivered from time to 

time within the Cathedral.” * This course was al- 
so delivered in London in two places. The lec- 
tures contain a great deal more than the title 
promises, being, in fact, a tolerably complete ac- 
count of ecclesiastical relations from the time of 
the Restoration. The ‘‘somewhat fanciful ” title 
given to the book was “adopted because the 
imprisonment of the Bishops was an actin which 
the absolutism and Romeward policy of the re- 
stored Stuarts culminated: it was an event, too, 
which contributed immediately to their downfall, 
and so far may well be considered as the chief 
point of interest and importance in the period 
with which these pages are occupied.” The book 
is one to be highly commended. The material is 
selected with good judgment, the story is told ia 
an animated and interesting style, and the tem- 
per of the writer is at once earnest and liberal. 

The lectures well deserved to be put in this per- 

manent form, 





Young People’s History of Ireland. By George 

M. Towle. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Tus is an interesting sketch of Irish history—a 
record too bad and broken ever to be popular 
with young people. The engravings are good of 
their kind. More dates would have been desira- 
ble, and greater uniform care should have been 
exercised in clear statements of fact. From an 
expression on page 224 the reader might suppose 
that the present poor-house system was establish- 
ed in the early part of the eighteenth inst ad of 
the present century. ‘‘ At one period its popula- 
tion was somewhat over 100,000” (referring to 
Dublin in the last century) implies that it has 
now fallen away in numbers, instead of contain- 
ing 300,000. The science of history is now stu- 
died in a broad enough spirit to lead us to expect 
that in a work such as this there should be some 
reference to the fact that the treatment to which 
Ireland was subjected for some centuries was but 
one phase of the religious war being waged over 
Europe; and that if Catholicism and Catholics 
suffered in Ireland, Protestantism and Protestants 
were subjected to even more ferocious and un- 
scrupulous persecution in other countries. The 
statement of the truth in this regard would tend 
to prevent the growth of bitter and narrow feel- 
ings to which children, of all readers of history, 
are most prone. 





The Dogaressa. By W. G. Melmonti. Trans- 
lated by Clare Brune. With preface by 
George Augustus Sala. London: Remington 
& Co.; New York: Scribner & Welford. 

Wuicu of the two to whom ‘Tine Dogaressa’ 

owes its English guise is responsible for its desha- 

bille, it is hard to say without a more careful 
comparison of the translation and original than 
the substance of the book merits; but for the 
slovenliness and incompetence of the translation, 
which can by no possibility convey an idea of 
the original, Clare Brune alone can be responsi- 





ble. The book is at best poor stuff—mere book- 
making. The body of ic is a mass of informa- 
tion, collected without much, if any, independ- 
ent research, pitchforked together with little 
regard to system or sequence, dealing copiously 
with periods of which we know sufficient, and 
very sparingly with those which require re- 
search and would repay it. As an example of 
the art writing, we will only quote one passage, 
on Giorgione : 


_“ He knew how to give a distinct characteris- 
tic to his women's fascinating forms, and he also 
preserved a calm imagination amidst indecency. 
He delineated female figures with a thousand 
charms, and over them was diffused a sort of 
golden shade ; the amber-colored flesb stands out 
from the landscape which serves it for a back- 
ground, and 1s painted with pleasing simplicity. 
The slopes are covered with vineyards, with green 
pastures, and disappear behind a veil of Jight va- 
pors ; there is nothing arid in the soil, nothing 
sad in the sky, and yet in those hills that are out 
lined on the azure heavens, and in that plain 
which blends with the horizon, there 1s a vague 
and indefinite sadness wnich contrasts oddly with 
the nude limbs of the women trembling with de- 
light.” 

As examples of the translation, take the follow- 
ing. The Doge Orseolo is represented as thinking 
‘‘of restoring Grado and of finishing the Ducal 
Palace and the Basilisk of St. Mark.” Of the 
execution of Marino Faliero it is written: ‘ The 
said Doge’s head was cut off before he came down 
the staircase. . . . Tae doors being thrown 
open, the people rushed in to behold the body of 
the Doge. All Faliero’s property was confiscated 
to the State, with the exception of two thousand 
ducats, of which he was allowed the disposal.” 
On one page we find Anthony di Murano (three 
times), Antony Murano (once), and Antonio da 
Murano (once); in another place, Giovanm of 
Germany and John of Germany ; Ghiofto and 
Giotto; Blanche Capello twice and Bianca once 
on the same page again; Nicolo Pisanoand Nicho- 
las Pisano, and soon all the way through. Among 
the misprints is Andrea Dlandoo for Dandolo. 
When a word in the Italian puzzles the translator, 
it is putin Itahan. Italian quotations are some- 
times vnintelligible; and Latin quotations are 
given untranslated, with such confusion as can 
be imagined. 

The preface by Mr. Sala seems to have been 
written without his having read the book, and 
almost without reference to it, and without a 
word of explanation for the English reader as to 
who or what the author is, and (quite in keeping 
with the book) seems to have been added only to 
put Sala’s name in the announcement of the pub- 
lication. 





Last Evening with Allston, and Other Papers, 
By Elizabeth P. Peabody. Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. 

TuIs volume curries the reader back to a former 

generation. The papers which fill it are taken 

from periodicals; a review of ‘The Marble 

Faun’ dates as late as 1869, but the bulk of 

the matter belongs before the war, and all of it 

breathes the peculiar intellectual atmosphere of 

“the New England Renaissance” of 1843. Even 

the chapter upon Allston, though primarily bio- 

graphical, has the characteristics of the time 
deeply impresseed upon it; and in the remainder 
of the collection the large place held by discus- 
sions of education, the recurring references to 
the Dorian Greeks and the Triune-Apollo sys- 
tem, the treatment of the nature-myth in my- 
thology and history, and also of the paralliel- 
ism of thought in pagan and Christian re- 
ligion, and in general the spirit of speculation 
and of reform for which the Dial stood, are 
signs of a past literary epoch. The interesting 
memoir of Kossuth’s sister, whose character be- 
longs to a high ideal of womanhood, also indi- 
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cates how much this volume is a work of past 
days and not to be reckoned as current literature. 
To many readers, probably, its phrases and atti- 
tudes of mind are intelligible only by an effort if 


at all, so closely are they connected with the | 
modes of thinking of which Brook Farm was the | 


most concrete practical expression. One is struck 
in these articles by the interest exhibited in new 
ideas, the mental energy of their assimilation, and 
by the hopefulness and vigor of the appeal to inte- 
grate the new knowledge in a new “‘ education 
which should be to the aew age what salvation 
wastotheold. The air was bracing to the mind, 
at all events, in those days, and one might go far 
in these later times of more woman’s rights and 


} 


female colleges without number, and not find a 
book by a woman, so strongly intellectual and ex- 
hibiting such difficult study as these old papers 
by Miss Peabody. They are an honorable record 
of mental life, and are besides a }iving illustra 
tion of the New England movement which Emer 
son’s works and fame make of a more enduring 


interest. A second volume is —— d. 
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Lecture Course for First Year Students. [lustrated 
Cassell & Co. 

Auringer, 0. C. 


Seythe and Sword: Poems 
Lothrop & Co. 


75 cents. 


Boston: D 





“The ‘Young Folks’ Sa should be in every 
uvenile library.”—From a Report of the Connecticut 
— of Education. 
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“The writer has three of 
the best gifts of the novelist 
—jimagination, perception, and 
humor. Calista is indescriba- 


bly droll. . . . The clearness of the portrai- 
tures, the drollery of some of the situations, the 
truthful representations of village life, and the 
spirit and freshness of the author’s manner.” In 
these terms the New York Tribune commends 
the new novel, 


Two Gentlemen of Boston. 





A BEAUTIFUL EASTER PRESENT. 
A superb artistic publication—the greatest success of the 
year: 


CENDRILLON. 


33 Aquarelles by Ed. de Beaumont. 4to, in handsome 
cover, $60.00, 
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1. THE 


merce Act. 


INTER-STATE COM 

An analysts of tts provisions and 
of the obligations incurred under them, and 
constitutional questions in relation thereto, 
with full text of the bill. By Jobn R. Dos 
Passos of the New York Bar. Second edi 


tion. Volume No. 38 in the * Questions of 


the Day.” 12mo, cloth, 31.25 

* He is a close analyst, a profound student, and 
a practitioner of large experience; and he pos- 
sesses also the rare faculty of terse and vigorous 
expression combined with an excellent simplicity 
andilucidity of style.”"—fhiladelphia North Ame 
rican, 


‘* Mr. Dos Passos’s work fully explains the law, 
which in the original language is decidediy am 
biguous, and in addition points out its effects and 
bearings on all matters and interests to which it 
relates.’—N. ¥Y. Morning Journal. 


** This little volume will be found of value to 
all who desire to become acquainted with the na 
ture and scoveof the Inter-State Commerce Law.” 
—Washington Critic, 


“ That it is clearly writcen in all respects, mak- 
ing plain and comprehensible all tne phrases of 
the legal status of ‘common carriers’ in the 
United States, is guaranteed by the name of the 
author, Mr. John K. Dos Passos of the New York 
Bar, whose special ability as a legal writer has 
now been placed beyond question by his invalua 
ble treatise on the laws of stockbrokers.”"— NV, } 
Mining Record, 


**It is the interpretation of a very sound law 
yer, and will be of great practical assistance ° 
Washington (D. C.) Critic. 


‘It is quite certain that his book will be most 
welcome to experts and to laymen; and What- 
ever judgment he may express upon the constitu 
tional features of the bill, will command respect 
as the utterance of a thoughtful and careful rea- 
soning.”"— Philadelphia North America 


Il, RAILWAY PRACTICE: Jt 
Principles and Suggested Reforms Reviewed 


By E. Porter Alexander. Volume No. 36 in 


the Questions of the Day. Cloth, 75 cents 


The book ought to be in every railway libra 
ry. Itcontains an arsenal of arguments with 
which to meet many of the sophistical attacks 
upon railway management.”—Chicago Railicay 
Age. 


‘The clearest and cleverest presentation that 
has vet been made of the raiiroad problem 
The stvie in which the book is written makes it 
thoroughly readable. and its arguments are 
worthy of careful consideration.”— New Yor! 
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tion, Its History and Its 
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Laws, wv Arthur 


fedition. Swo, cloth, $1.5) 


* A most important contribution to the public 
knowledge of a subject of _ epiional complica 
tions In a concise form, Mr. Hadley's 
volume gives ac sania: view of the mil 
road questions in their different aspects, and his 
chapters will undoubtedly, in many directions, 
pave the way to a larger acquaintance wih a 
subject which is so necessary for voters and 
leyislators Bradstreet’s 


‘Railroad men will tind mach of value in Mr 
Hadley’s chapters; while investors in stocks and 
bonds, and those who are interested to shippers. 
will aiso tind their several special interests wisely 
and skilfully handled. ”— /nfer Ocean 


VY. AN INVESTORS NOTES 


on American Railroads, By John Swann, 


M.A, Oxon. 12mo, cloth, €1 35. 

‘Mr, Swann has evidently studied the whole 
railway problem closely, and his conclusions are 
alwavs marked by manly good sense and set 
forth in the simplest and most direct way. His 
work cannot fail to be of very great value.” 
Chicago Limes 


‘Nowhere else have we seen so goed a sum- 
mary of the lines in which the rights of raiiroad 


owoers are limited, at least threatened.” The 
N fi mi, 
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road Questions 
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By Chas. 


RAT] - 
Francis Adams, 


Jr. Third edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The volume treats of ** The Genesis of the Rail- 
roid System” and the ** Present Railroad Prob- 
lem.” The author has made himself the acknow- 
leiged auth rity on this group of subjects. If 
this book goes only to those who are interested 
in the ownership, in the use, or the administra 
tion of railroads, it is sure of a large circle of 
readers 


Characterized by broad, progressive, liberal 
ideas, ”—Ruailu ay Review. 


V/. RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 
Their Causes and Prevention. By Chas 
Francis Adams, Jr. 


cloth, $1.25. 


Third edition. 1I2mo, 


A most interesting and important work.”— 
Rai way World. 


‘The entire conclusions are of great value.’— 
N.Y. Journal of Commerce. 
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Two Royal Lives. 
Gleanings at Berlin from the Lives of 
their Imperial Highnesses the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Germany. 


BY DOROTHEA ROBERTS. 


With 8 original Photographic Portraits and 6 Illus- 


trations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled 


boards, gilt tops, $2.25. 


“This deeply interesting work. . . . Much 
praise is due fo the author of this work for tbe in- 
telligence with which she has collected in a limited 
space all the principal facts of these ‘Two Royal 
Lives.’ In accomplishing this task an ‘earnest 
purpose’ bas been united to real ability, and a 
genuine admiration for the characters of the 
princes so faithfully portrayed.”"—Morning Post. 


The Perfect Way; 
Or, THE FINDING OF CHRIST. 


By ANNA BRUES KINGSFORD (M.D. of the 
Faculty of Paris) and EDWARD MAITLAND 
(B.A. Cantab.). Revised and Enlarged Edition, 
being the first with the authors’ names. Square 
8vo, cloth, uncut tinted paper, $3.75. 








Syrian Stone-Lore ; 


Or, The Monumental History of Pales- 
tine. 

Canaanite, Phoenician, Hebrew, Jewish and Sa- 
maritan, Greek, Herodian, Roman, Byzantine, 
Arabian, Period of Crusades. By CLAUD REG- 
NIER CONDER, C. E. Crown &vyo, cloth, $3.00. 





Jottings from Jail. 


Notes and Papers on Prison Matters. 
By the REV. J. W. HORSLEY. 
1Zmo, cloth, $1.40, 








The Collected Works of Dante | 


é ee ‘ 
Gabriel Rossetti. 
Edited, with Preface and Netes, ty W. M. ROS- 
SETTI. 2 volumes, 8vo, cloth extra, $7.20. 


- . 
A 
Verdi. 
An Anecdotic History of his Life and 
Works. 
By ARTHUR POUGIN. With Portrait and Facsimile. 


Translated from the French by James E. Mat- 
thew. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $2. 





“It is long since a more readable and fascinating 
book has come under our notice.”’-— London Athe- 
neum, 


“This publication is very timely. 
wher most wanted, and enables musical readers to 
study every stage of the fortunate career which 
now is reaching its climax and consummation,” — 
Daily Teiegraph. 


* We cordially recommend M. Pougin's book.” — 
N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser, 


It comes just | 


“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse."—K. W. Emerson. 

“Tmay say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Se-ies is the usefullest thing 
I know.” —ThMnas Carlyle. 
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RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
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HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES : including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of 
Ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M.A. 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.8., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustrations, 

WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Trans- 
lated by E, A. M. Lewis. 

“Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 
= at \~ _ of his writing this poem, of a theosophic 
order. ma eface. 

PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English. with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Breth- 
rep. First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales. Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. 

HAUFF'’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources. By J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 vols. 

FOSTER’S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME. Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces, 

CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art inthe Middle Ages. 
By the late A. N. Didron. Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 
pleted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
M. Stokes. 2 vols., with numerous Illustra- 
tions. 

TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB, With Explanatory Notes. New 
Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE; or, Con- 
temporary Portraits. New Edition. By W. 
C. Hazlitt. 
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ANTONINUS.— THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier). 6 vols. 


CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE, 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 
FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Dillon.) 2 vols. 
HUGO’S (VICTOR) POEMS. Translated. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols. 

RICHTER’S LEVANA. 
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SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


Elements of Phystological 
Psychology. 


A Treatise of the Activities and Nature of the 
Mind, from the Physical and Experimenta! 
Point of View. With Numerous Illustrations. 
By GEORGE T. LADD, D.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in Yale University. 1 vol., 8vo, 
$4.50. 

The study of the human mind from the physio- 
logical point of view is the most interesting and 
fruitful subject that bas come before the philo- 
sophical student of ourday. Prof. Ladd’sis the 
tirst treatise that presents a full discussion of the 
whole subject ——_ down to the most recent 
times. It includes the latest discoveries, and by 
numerous illustrations and tables, and by gather- 
ing material from hundreds of separate sources, it 
brings before the reader in a compact and yet 
lucid form the entire subject. 


A HELP FORSUNDAY-SCHOOI, TEACHERS, 


Critical Notes 


On the International Sunday-School 
Lessons from the Pentateuch. 


By Rev. 8. R. DRIVER of Christ Church, Oxford. 
1 vol., 12mo, flexible cloth, 75 cents, net. 


These Notes have been especially prepared by 
Prof. Driver for the use of teachers and students 
of the International Sunday-School Lessons, 


NEW EDITION FOR 1887. 
The Index Guide to Travel 
and Art-Study in Europe. 


By LAFAYETTE C. LOOMIS. With Plans and 
Catalogues of the Chief Art Galleries, Maps, 
Tables of Routes, and 160 illustrations. 1 vol., 
16mo, leather, 600 pages, $3.50. 


“ One of the most compact, comprehensive, and 
exhaustive travelling companions which have ever 
been printed.”’"—N. Y. Tribune. 


TWO READABLE NOVELS 
A Child of the Century. 


By Jonn T. WHEELWRIGHT. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper (yellow covers), 50 cents. 


“ Mr. Wheelwright’s novel is one of the most 
thoroughly enjoyable of the recent publications in 
the line of fiction. Itisa wsll-drawn story of mo- 
dern life, dealing largely with some of the political 
questions ot the day, and the characters are varied 
and interesting throughout. . . . Weclose the 
book with a sense of keenest enjoyment.”’-- Boston 
Times. 

“It is a particularly creditable piece of work, 
and Mr. Wheelwright signs his name to one of the 
most entertaining novels of the year.”— Washing- 
ton Capitol. 


A ROMANCE OF MOUNT DESERT. 
The Jesuit’s Ring. 


By A. A. HAYES. 1 vol.,12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


‘* Mr. Hayes’s novel is one of decided interest. 
The scene is laid tor the most part at Bar Harbor, 
the attractions of which place, both natura! and 
social, are portrayed with the enthusiasm of one 
whois particularly familiar with them. No more 
felicitous description of thiscbarming summer re- 
sort has ever appeared in print.”—N. Y. Sun. 

“The consegttee of the story isexcellent. It in- 
dicates a scholarly research, a sensitiveness to ar- 
tistic literary effect, and a fine power of selection 
in material. The book will rank among the best 
and most interesting of summer noveis.’’— Boston 
Traveller. 

“It is a fine story, finely to'd, and will prove to 
be one of the best works of fiction that have ap- 
peared this year."’"— New Orleans Picayune. 
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